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Courtesy of the Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration 


Tue proposition that the life of today with its admitted 
evils may become “the life planned with justice of to- 
morrow” is the theme of the fresco. murals painted by 


George Biddle for the stairwell of the new Department of’ 


Justice Building. On one side, in panels cut into two floors, 
with repeated horizontals and crowded figures, he shows 
human misery in sweatshop and tenement. Opposite, in tall 
panels with romantic landscape and easy rhythms, he illus- 
trates the kind of wholesome, happy life that can come to a 
people blessed with justice and freedom. The panel repro- 
duced here is one of these and is of a pleasantly pastoral 
character. This, says the artist, is the kind of life we want 
for everyone—a chance to work productively under good 


Life 
blessed 
through 
freedom 


Panel of fresco mural in 
Department of Justice Building 
Washington, D. C. 


By GEORGE BIDDLE (1885-) 


conditions, to have a garden oj one’s own, to live in a home 
that is clean and adequate. 

Mr, Biddle, one of the leading artists of present-day 
America, comes from a:family of honored name and. for- 
tune. He is active in supporting movements to alleviate hu- 
man suffering and was largely instrumental in the initiation 
of the Federal Arts Project to improve the lot of impov- 
erished artists. As a result of the Project, the new public 
buildings of the country, though usually classical in archi- 
tecture, are decorated with paintings which are strictly in 
contemporary forms. Many of them, like Biddle’s own, 
summon persons of good will in all classes to bring in a 
new world of brotherhood. 
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A Reply to Dr. Bower 


By H. SHELTon SmiTH* 


ON THIs PAGE in the December number Professor W. C. 
Bower of the Divinity School, University of Chicago, took 
issue with Professor H. Shelton Smith’s new book, Fairu 
AND Nurture. Professor Smith here replies to these criti- 
cisms. An editorial statement dealing with the book and 
this discussion will appear in the February issue. 


Az rue request of the Editor I am very glad to comment 
on Dr. Bower’s review of my book, Faith and Nurture, 
which appeared in the December issue of the Journal. 

Dr. Bower mistakenly equates my position with what 
he calls “neo-orthodoxy” and then he proceeds with a 
critical evaluation as though much that is in the book had 


never been written, As a matter of fact, as the Preface~ 


clearly states (p. viii), the viewpoitit of the book is that 
both traditional liberalism and the newer theology are open 
to criticism, and that neither total rejection of the former 
nor the entire acceptance of the latter can be regarded as a 
constructive solution of the present problem of Protestant 
nurture. ‘ 

Nevertheless, Dr. Bower’s analysis assumes that the book 
sacrifices every element of liberal faith to the new theologi- 
cal trend, which, for him, is utterly dualistic and reaction- 
ary. Thus it “sets ideas and values into radical and exclusive 
opposition to each other.” The result, he says, is a series of 
untenable dichotomies. Let us examine his major claims 

from this point of view. 

1. The Kingdom of God and human society, says Dr. 
Bower, are so sharply dissociated as to make it appear that 
progressive religious educators have been sheer humani- 
tarians merely because they reflected a “vivid sense of 
responsibility for social reconstruction.” In reality my 
criticism of the progressive religious educator at this point 
was based, not on the fact that he concerned himself with 
social problems, but on the ground that he gave no adequate 
attention to the objective and transcendent aspect of the 
Kingdom of God (pp. 34-53). 

2. Again, the book is said to set “God and man over 
against each other.” This is correct, if by that statement 
is only meant that it envisages God and man as objectively 
real to each other. But if by it Dr. Bower intends to say 
that my thesis is that God and man do not experience com- 
municative relations within the matrix of natural-social 
events, then his assertion is unfounded. 

At the place to which he apparently refers I was only 
describing a certain type of social theory of nurture, which 
I specified by direct quotations, that had tended to equate 
contact with God with social contacts (pp. 44-47). Far from 
denying social relations as a medium of fellowship with 
God, I explicitly said (p. 47) that those relations were 
necessary to any adequate experience of God. Nevertheless, 
I urged that man also might “experience contact with God 
in and through the process of the world of nature” (p. 47). 


* Professor of Christian Ethics and Director of Graduate Studies 
in Religion, Duke University. Durham, North Carolina. 


Editorials 


Thus it is quite misleading to say that the book sees 
peril “in seeking God through social relations and relations 
with the natural world.” The peril lies, not in seeking God > 
through natural-social relations—for through what else 
would one seek God?—hbut in identifying God with those _ 
relations.yGod is indeed experienced within the context 
of natural-social events, but He himself cannot be equated 
with those events, 

3. Similarly, Dr. Bower finds that in my discussion of 
evangelism “the action of divine grace is set in sharp con- 
trast to the processes of growth.” Precisely what he means 
by that statement I am not certain, for the paragraph of 
which it is the opening part contains a wide variety of only 
loosely related ideas. If by it he means that I deny that 
divine grace operates in and through the normal processes 
of growth, whether those processes be gradual in tempo 
or more or less sudden, then his claim is groundless. 

On the other hand, if he means to say that I do not equate 
growth and grace, then he surely is right..For growth as 
process and the grace of God as the ultimate dynamic of 
Christian growth are by no means one and the same thing: 

It is possible that Dr. Bower here means only to say that 
I sharply distinguish between divine and human action in 


the process of evangelism. If so, his contention is valid. 
Both aspects are operative in evangelism, although the ulti-—— 


mate source of salvation is divine action, not human effort. 

4. Buried in the heart of the paragraph which contains 
the statement that we have just been considering is an idea 
that should be examined separately. Dr. Bower seems to 
find my statement, that “the child emerges in history as a 
creature in tension with the Kingdom,” irreconcilable with 
the words of Jesus as translated by Goodspeed: “Let the 
children come to me; do not try to stop them, for the 
Kingdom of God belongs to such as they. I tell you who- 
ever does not accept the Kingdom of God like a child shall 
not enter it at all.” (Mk. 10:14-15). Incidentally, Dr. 
Bower misquotes Goodspeed at two points; adding the term 
“little” in one instance, and substituting “cannot” for 
“shall not” in the other. 

How this passage denies the truth of my statement I fail 
to seey Jesus here merely reminds his hearers that children, 
no less than adults, may and should become members of 
the Kingdom, With adult Judaists who were prone to ignore 
or to depreciate the religious powers of their young, Jesus 
remonstrated. As a mild rebuke to them, and as evidence 
of his faith in the religious resources of children to share 
in the life of the Kingdom, Jesus said: “I tell you, whoever 
does not accept the Kingdom of God like a child shall not 
enter it at all.” 

I see no evidence in these verses from Mark for saying, 
as Dr. Bower implies, that Jesus meant to exempt children 
from the call to repentance. Nor is there any basis in it for 
assuming that when children open up upon self-conscious 
existence they are free from all tension with the Kingdom 
of God. Children, to be sure, have the capacities for a 
positive response to the Kingdom, and those capacities are 
subject to growth; but they also reveal tendencies that 
contradict the character of the Kingdom. 


(Continued on page 36) 


Facing outward— 
and forward! 


J ANUARY FIRST, 1942, is a date to conjure with in Christian 
education. For it is the day for the first concerted announce- 
ment and promotion of the United Christian Education 
Advance. On that date the state and city inter-church coun- 
cils will be free to announce their plans for the promotion 
of the Advance. Some will do so on that date and others 
will follow later, but that is the day for the first of a series 
of announcements which will come in a carefully planned 
order throughout the year. 

But what is the Advance? What is its goal? How will it 
hit what it is aimed at? How does it work? 

To answer these questions, let us go back a little in 
history to get a running start. For twenty years now forty 
or so Protestant denominations and thirty or so state 
councils have teamed up through the International Council 
of Religious Education. They have worked together in 
research, lesson planning, standards, leadership training, 
field service, in evolving a United Youth Movement and a 
United Adult Movement, and so on and on. It is now pro- 
posed that during the quadrennium, 1942-1945 they center 
united effort upon extending the outreach of Christian edu- 
cation to that “other half” of the potential constituency of 
these churches, the half of America now untouched by any 
Christion education program. 

This does not mean that work that has been done is 
going to be abandoned for something new. In fact, there is 
a sense in which the new development builds upon and 
grows out of the work of these twenty years of the Council’s 
history and of the many preceding years of inter-church 
Sunday school work. The Advance is a practical expres- 
sion of an ideal stated by the late Dr. Harold McAfee 
Robinson six years ago when he said that the educational 
movement had reached the place where the next logical and 
imperative step was for it to turn its face outward, It was 
the vast unreached areas that impelled him to that vision. 
These unreached areas have prompted the long and care- 
ful planning that has resulted in the United Christian Edu- 
cation Advance—that receives its first introduction to the 
public this month, 

A full-page spread on the inside front cover of this issue 
sets forth the Advance. This editorial statement has been 
prepared to fill in a few of the broad outlines of that an- 
nouncement. 

While there have been many committee meetings, of 
course, to plan such an enterprise, there has been much 
more than that. 

There have been studies to get at the facts about the press- 
ing social and moral problems of the United States and 


Canada. (See a summary of these in the International 


Journal for January 1941 under the title, “Christian Edu- 
cation Must Advance.’’) 

There have been a number of separate denominational 
programs of advance in recent years. They grew out of a 
strong sense of denominational need and served the de- 
nominations well, and also contributed much to the united 
movement. One of these was in operation for four years 
and others for shorter periods. These had much to do with 
creating the readiness for a united effort. The International 
Council has taken action on the matter in the last two years, 
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special conferences of planning groups have been held, and 
a long term program has been worked out. 

The aims of this Advance bring it close home to every 
reader. These are stated as follows: 


The United Christian Education Advance 


action to 


is united 


Reach Every PERSON WITH CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
In the Home 
Regular Bible reading and prayer. 
Living as Christians in the Family. 
In the Church 
Increasing attendance. 
Improving teaching for Christian discipleship. 
In the Community 
Bringing every person into the fellowship of some church. 
Churches working together for a Christian community. 


Promotion by state and city councils beginning January 
first is a part of a carefully planned sequence of events: 

The Quadrennial Convention of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education to be held in Chicago, February 
9, 10, 11, 1942 will be the official opening of the Advance. 
This convention will draw the usual twelve hundred or 
more professional workers who attend the Council’s Annual 
Meeting. But added to these will be lay delegations from 
over the continent. The theme of the Convention is the 
Advance. 

In April more than 135 one-day conventions across the 
country will call local church and community workers to- 
gether to plan their own part in the Advance, to secure 
equipment and suggestions, and to share with the general 
workers in laying further plans. These one-day conven- 
tions will be manned by national teams-consisting of the 
denominational executives of Christian education, leading 
educators, and council workers. 

Christian Family Week, May 3 to 10, will begin an 
annual emphasis on the goals of the Advance which center 
in the home. 

By Religious Education Week (September 27-October 4) 
1942, local churches and communities continent-wide will 
be at work on the surveys, conferences, publicity work and 
program improvement called for by the plans. 

In the fall of 1942 a series of leaders’ conferences will 
begin, cooperatively planned, state by state, to help and 
train the leaders for more effective teaching and administra- 
tion, 

Distinctively new in the Advance program are the plans 
for giving general publicity to the work of Christian edu- 
cation. A Director of Public Relations, added to the staff 
of the International Council last April, is laying out gen- 
eral plans for making the public “religious education 
conscious.” This program of publicity began with radio 
broadcasts in connection with Religious Education Week. A 
report of these appears on another page. 

Thus, a new and meaningful movement is under way. 
Readers will hear about it again in this Journal and in 
many other ways. For what it has already done, but most 
of all for the promise it holds for the future, the Journal 
commends it to the prayerful concern and the intelligent 
support of all workers in religious education. 

The words of Woodrow Wilson are more tragically true 
today than when spoken: “A nation cannot survive mate- 
rially unless it be redeemed spiritually.” To such a spiritual 
redemption the Advance is dedicated. 
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Meditations 


By P. R. HAYWARD 


MEDITATION—and action; quietness—and the desperate 
choices forced on us by life; a pause—and a heart-beat; 
the upper room—and the Cross on a lonely hill: these are 
but symbols of the ageless rhythm that runs through the 
entire Universe of God. This rhythm, let us not forget, is 
never an alternation between two things that are at heart 
different and so exclude each other, but rather two varied 
and seemingly opposed expressions of the unity to which 
they both belong. And this unity is perhaps seen no better 
elsewhere than in the two sayings of Jesus, outwardly sepa- 
rated but in his own life united, “Come ye apart...” and 
“Go... teach.” Such is the goal followed in these medita- 
tions, even as Peter and we follow Him, often afar off. 


For the Incompleteness of Those I Teach 


(It is suggested that the following prayer be used preced- 
ing the meditation for the week each time that is used.) 
Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks 
That this thy world is incomplete . . . 
That thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still,— 
As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 
As sons who know the Father’s will.’ 


Eternal God, thou, who couldst have struck off a com- 
pleted universe on the die of thy purpose, hast chosen the 
long and slow path of growth. 

Teach me, then, that incompleteness is an outcome of this 
choice of thine. 

And so, even though it be a costly petition, lift me to the 


level where my prayer can be: 


Let me rejoice in the incompleteness of those I teach. 
Amen. 


First Week 


Teach me that incompleteness is a part of thy plan of 
growth. 

Through the months of one summer he watched his 
field of corn obey God’s age-old law of growth—“first 
the blade,” shooting shyly above the brown earth, test- 
ing out its new world of wind and sun, stretching to the 
insistent summons of nature. But he did not chide the 
blade because there was no ear upon it. “Then the ear,” 
soft, delicate, perfect, but not rebuked for having no full 
corn. “Then the full corn in the ear,” and he felt it with 
his tough fingers and smiled and knew that all was well. 

Likewise, through the years of one growing life he 
watched his son, playing in those same fields, bearing 
his own small portion of labor, testing out new strength 
while every motion and decision carried in itself the 
prophecy of its future power. 

Eternal God, in my gratitude for thy laws of growth in 
which I live and move and have my being, teach me now 
the greater wisdom of understanding the incompleteness 
that thy laws create. 

As thou hast aod the eee of my own 
heart. Amen. ' 


*From hymn by William De Witt Hyde. 
January, 1942 


Second Week 


Teach me that incompleteness is not always sin. 

He went home from his Sunday school class of ninth 
grade boys one day exasperated beyond measure, ready 
to quit, glad that the bell had closed the period, pleased 
that he would not see the “young scamps” again for a 
week. For, whenever he had raised any serious matter 
they had turned it aside with a “wise-crack.” Then, in his 
calmer moments the wisdom partly awake in his mind 
asserted itself and he communed within his soul. 

Lord, thou who couldst see beneath the profanity and 
cowardice of Peter in the early dawn to the rock-like char- 
acter fit to be the foundation of thy Church—teach me to 
see beneath the smart remark of today the keenness of mind 
that tomorrow will prove the winsomeness of thy truth to 
multitudes of men. 

Show me the timidity and fear that are covered by the 
external marks of rudeness and irreverence. 

Grant me insight to find my satisfactions in the directions 
that my pupils choose rather than in the point at which 
they have arrived. 

Thus, teach me that incompleteness is not always sin. 
Amen. : 


Third Week 


Let me learn that partial achievement is not a final 

destiny. 
For a year or more she had been handling the life of 

a younger woman, studying it honestly and unselfishly, 

seeking to expand and enrich it, enticing it to a larger 

world through books and friends and religious interests. 

Then, just as she was ready to give up, a stray remark 

revealed that the other person was not as certain of her- 

self, not as fixed in her opinions as she seemed. And the 

would-be teacher, in that one flash, knew that she had 

assumed that a partial achievement was final and had 

acted as if it were. 

Save me, O God, from false and hasty conclusions about 
the destiny of other souls. 

For, in thy infinite wisdom, redemption and expansion of 
spirit have been a constant surprise to our slow faith. For 
this let me become wise enough to rejoice. Amen. 


Fourth Week 


Grant me the faith and the patience with the incomplete- 
ness of those I teach that others have had to have with me. 
He was an unschooled but wise farmer of sixty, sitting 
in his kitchen and sharing with others what he had 
learned of life. “Do you know why I never whipped my 
boy, no matter what he did? Because one day my father 
whipped me before I left for school. That afternoon he 
was watching to see me coming down through the field. 
He met me a long way from the house, kissed me, and 
with tears on his cheeks asked me to forgive him. That 
is the reason, sir.” 

God of all understanding, for thee and for all others who 
have borne with my imperfections, I give thee thanks. Let 
a similar wisdom and forbearance come unto me with heal- 
ing in its wings. Amen. 


The theme for the Meditations next month will be, “Lord, 
Keep Me in Love with Life.” 


in the 


By PAUL M. LIMBERT* 
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A church school teacher may become a group worker 


ROUP WORK” has come to have a specific meaning in 
G educational arid social work circles. Not all work with 
groups is group work in this strict sense. The term applies 
to a particular point of view and method of working with 
groups which is receiving increasing attention in settle- 
ments, Y.W.C.A.’s, Y.M.C.A.’s, and other agencies. To 
what extent can this approach be used in the church school? 
Can the Sunday school teacher become a “group worker”? 
What difference would it make in religious education if 
our program were organized on a group-work basis? 


@ A Contrast BETWEEN CLASS AND CLUB 


An illustration from actual experience may provide the 
basis for later generalizations. Eight boys aged twelve and 
thirteen were sitting in a small classroom on Sunday morn- 
ing. The leader was a young man of some experience in 
leading boys’ clubs but only a novice in Sunday school 
teaching. If one had asked him what he was aiming to do 
in that particular half hour, probably he would have said 
he was trying to “get across a lesson on David.” There 
were few dull moments in the class that morning. Two 
sons of college professors were evidently out to have some 
fun. As the session opened they took the lead in jockeying 
for seats. While each in turn was asked to read a paragraph 
out of the pupil’s book, there were intermittent not-so-sly 
kicks and pulls. Hiding the hat of a new boy proved to be 
an interesting diversion. The newcomer sat through the 
session patiently. He was not yet “at home” in the group! 
Occasionally the leader succeeded in gaining serious atten- 
tion, especially when he showed pictures out of Hurlbut’s 
Story of the Bible. Usually the serious interval was termi- 
nated by a “wise-crack” from some member. The boys 
watched the clock closely and at the stroke of the hour for 
dismissal they bolted out the door. The leader sat back, 
weary and utterly discouraged. , 

It happens that the same young man, a college student, 
had been meeting for some weeks with another group of 
boys of approximately the same age. These boys had 


* Professor of Education and Director of Field Work, Springfield 
College.. Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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formed a neighborhood club, largely athletic. They had 
seen the student coming and going to his rooming-house 
in their neighborhood. One day they asked him to be their 
leader, to arrange games with other clubs and coach their 
activities. The student agreed and meetings of the club, 
the “Panthers,” were held weekly at his rooming-house. 
Officers were elected. Business was carried on in orderly 
fashion with occasional suggestions from the adviser. The 
leader quietly studied the characteristics and needs of each 
boy, watching reactions both in meetings and in outside 
relationships. By introducing occasional speakers and 
otherwise guiding club discussions he gradually enlarged 


the range of interests so that the boys talked about other. 


things than football. In some months genuine progress 
could be noted in their attitudes and cooperative activity. 

Here was the same leader with two different types of 
groups and very different methods of approach. Note the 
sharp contrasts: 

Nature of the group. The boys who met on Sunday had 
little in common. A few, friends outside, paired off during 
the class session, but mostly they did not run around to- 
gether during the week. Boys did not choose to join this 
class; they were assigned by the superintendent on the basis 
of age and school grade. The class had no name. On the 
other hand, the Panthers were a “natural” group. They 
lived in the same neighborhood. They were not all in the 
same school grade, but gravitated together because of 
acquaintance and common interests. No one could join the 
club unless his name was suggested by a member and he was 
voted in. 

Interests. The Sunday class had not developed any group 
interest. The boys were out to have a good time as indi- 
viduals, getting through the hour quickly in order to be 
free for things they wanted to do outside. The story of 
David seemed to be “old stuff,” although their knowledge 
about his life was only superficial. They saw no clear 
relation between David and the things in which they were 
interested. The neighborhood club had strong play inter- 
ests. They met many hours each week voluntarily to prac- 
tice and to play other teams, They wanted to earn money 
to buy uniforms. Later in the year they planned several 
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parties, Their interests were strong but limited in range. 

Leader’s role. On Sunday the leader was a “‘teacher.”’ He 
thought of his job as covering material outlined in a book. 
He hoped somehow through these stories and discussions 
_to carry the “lesson” over into the life of the boys. His 
attention was focussed on what he was to say rather than 
on the response and growth of the boys. In the weekday 
group he played the role of “adviser.” His function was 
to guide a process already under way. He watched the 
reactions among the boys rather than between himself and 
the individual boy. 


@ Conpuctine A CLAss on A CLus Basis 


Of course, this example does not represent a typical Sun- 
day School class, or the typical club. All our educational 
objectives in the churches cannot be realized by organizing 
clubs. Nevertheless, this leader’s experience in an informal 
weekday setting provided a number of clues to improving 
the quality of Sunday instruction. At the close of the ses- 
sion previously described the supervisor pointed out to the 
student some ways in which he could apply his insights 
and skills as a club adviser to his work as a Sunday school 
teacher. : 

1. As a teacher he might become sensitive to the char- 
acteristics of each individual. In this case he scarcely knew 
the names of all the boys in the class, not to mention home 
and school backgrounds. To get this information he would 
need to see each boy in other relationships: he would find 
out how he is getting on in school, what situation exists 
in the home, how the boy fits into a group on the play- 
ground, He would be able even in the first weeks to make 
what some group workers call a “thumbnail sketch” of each 
boy. During the class session and other activities in which 
the group engaged, the leader would be alert to see the 
interplay of personalities within the group. He would see 
here a boy who tends to dominate, there one who draws 
back. He would see little sub-groupings or cliques develop- 
ing within the larger group. He would detect prejudices in 
attitude; he would identify characteristic patterns of think- 
ing. As time goes on, he would keep a notebook or card 
file in which there would be a record of each individual, 
his background, his reactions, his needs. This would be 
a confidential record, used only by those who share in the 
guidance of the church school. 

2. As a teacher he might focus much of his attention on 
interests and responses, so as to note whether what is being 
said or done “clicks.” He will adapt his procedure skilfully 
to these responses. Jn this instance the boys were obviously 
not interested in the “lesson.” What is there which does 
absorb their attention? The answer has to be worked out 
again in individual terms; it involves patient inquiry and 
observation over a period of weeks. There is no implication 
here that the program must be confined to present interests. 
Much of the leader’s skill consists in leading on to wider 
and more significant interests. Existing interests may pro- 
vide a thin soil, but it is only in this medium that any seed 
can take root. Sturdier interests of the kind religious edu- 
cators want to develop are dependent on a gradual enrich- 
ment of the interests with which a leader begins with a 
group. 

3. As a teacher he might seek to develop a group con- 
sciousness through varied informal activities: hikes, parties, 
business meetings, perhaps dramatics. For example, before 
leaving the room on the Sunday in question, the student- 
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leader determined to arrange a Saturday morning outing 
with his group of boys. In following weeks he held occa- 
sional weekday meetings, and got suggestions for making 
the session more worth while. The whole attitude of the boys 
changed. They developed a feeling of belonging to a group 
which was carrying on a variety of interesting activities, 
including worship and study. The leader became a “regular 
guy’; his stories and questions were listened to more at- 
tentively; if admonitions were necessary, they were taken 
with good grace. 


@ THis Is Goop Group Work 


We have no intention to idealize this instance. There was 
no magic or short-cut in the change which gradually took 
place. But at least the dividing wall between his dealing 
with a class and with a club was broken down. 

To the extent that a church school is developed along 
the lines suggested above, the teacher becomes a group 
worker. For group work can be followed in any agency 
which stresses factors like these: 

1. Priority of concern for the growth of individuals, as 
over against concern for the finished product in terms of 
mastery of information or exhibition of skill. 

2. Attention to the processes-of social adjustment where- 
by individuals may learn to play their appropriate role 
in a cooperative group. 

3. Development of the attitudes and skills involved in 
social responsibility in the larger community. 

4. An achievement of increasingly intelligent and ef- 
fective self-direction on the part of the group. 


@ LIMITATIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Those familiar with group work are under no illusions, 
however, as to difficulties facing group work in the church 
school situation. First, the problem of grouping. Church 
schools follow public school practice rather than that of 
informal education. Classes are usually set up on the basis 
of age and grade with little or no regard to natural group- 
ing, neighborhood residence or special interest. Those in 
a downtown church are often scattered over the city, mak- 
ing acquaintance difficult and weekday meetings almost 
impossible. Usually a Sunday school class is not a group 
to begin with, only a collection. of individuals. With skill 
a teacher can develop a group spirit in the course of the 
year, but he starts with an initial handicap. 

Second, the religious educator has a message to convey, a 
heritage to pass on. He is interested in the growth of per- 
sons, but in a well-defined direction determined by Christian 
conviction about the nature and purposes of God, and often 
by his particular branch of the Christian Church. Some 
group workers think this limits the group’s program and 
the leader’s creativity. But some of us realize that every 
agency has its framework of objectives and every leader 
his presuppositions, explicit or implicit. We do not see how 
growth can be held up as an objective without standards 
by which to judge the direction and quality of growth. We 
feel that the group worker needs to give ample attention to 
content, so that the range and depth of the group’s experi- 
ence may be extended. The leader’s skill comes in relating 
this content functionally to the experience of individuals. 
There is no inherent conflict, therefore, between the teach- 
ing of the Christian religion and the guiding of a group 

(Continued on page 15) 


The spiritual 
foundations 
of liberty 


By THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK* 


THe MALVERN CONFERENCE referred to below was held 
under the chairmanship of the Archbishop of York at 
Malvern, England, in January, 1941. This was an unofficial 
gathering of members of the Church of England under the 
auspices of the Industrial Christian Fellowship, Its findings 
have been widely discussed throughout this country. 


T IS NOW nearly a year since the Malvern Conference 
met. When its. findings appeared they made some very 
small stir in England and, apparently, a very great stir in 
America. Gatherings of Christians in England have been 
saying much the same for about forty years. At Malvern, 
though we did go a little further in definition than has 
been customary, we chiefly gave a wider and closer coher- 
ence to a number of challenges already familiar, What is 
more important than the stir at the time is the fact that a 
very large number of groups is engaged in studying the 
findings, working out their detailed implications, and be- 
coming eager for effective action. Thus Malvern has served 
and is serving as a burning glass, giving focus to many rays 
and combining them into a heat that may consume some 
rotten parts of our traditional system, and generate some 
power for reconstruction. 

It is very important for the understanding of what we 
were doing, to realize that we were far more concerned 
with theology than with politics. We met on the basis of 
an agreement that the Christian doctrines of God and of 
Man are fundamental to any Christian social enterprise. 
Our concern with the economic system of our country was 
not to ask Does it work? nor even Is it just? but How 
far does it express or conceal that relationship between 
Man and God and between one man and another which 
the Church is commissioned to proclaim as alone right and 
true? So most of the papers were theological, and very 
stiff theology too. These will shortly be published. This 
would have happened long ago but for the fact that the 
air raids on London and the shortage both of paper and 
of labour in the printing trade are delaying all publishing 
enterprise in this country. (I have just heard that one of 
my books must now be regarded as out of print because 
the whole stock was burnt in an air raid.) When this volume 
of Malvern papers appears, it is to be hoped that many will 
recall the findings and put the two together. For in the 
findings all this theological work is represented by a few 
paragraphs, which are easily passed over as mere introduc- 
tion, whereas many of us care more about them than about 
all the rest. 

For the duty of the Church in this field is primarily to 


* William Temple, Archbishop of York, York, England. 
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elucidate and insist upon the principles which follow from 
and cohere with fundamental Christian faith, And indeed 
the most vitally important political questions of today are 
theological questions. I can see no ground on which freedom 
can be defended against the tyranny of the totalitarian State 
except the conviction that every man is a child of God, 
destined for eternal fellowship with him. This at once gives 
to the individual a dignity to which no national State or 
even World Order could ever aspire. It is this faith which 
ensures that the State shall be administered for the welfare 
of the citizens, not the citizens be dragooned for the ad- 
vantage of the State. God and immortality are the two 
most important concepts for contemporary politics. 

And the next important concept is the one which is so 
unpopular with those “modern” folk who begin now to 
look so out of date—original sin. It is romantic and (what 
all moderns most abhor) “wishful” to think human nature 
turns out well if you leave it alone. Of course there is in 
it a wonderful capacity for good; but even at its best this 
is mixed with egoism, the principle of all evil. Our original 
sin is self-centredness; with that we all start the business 
of planning our life; and until we are freed from it (which 
costs God himself the agony and the bloody sweat) we 
shall spoil our noblest enterprises. We have to call men to 
the power which can release them from this curse; but we 
have also to recognize that they are under it, and that each 
new generation brings it in again, so that our political plan- 
ning must take account of it as one of its given facts. 

Consequently we must try so to order life that self- 
interest prompts social, not anti-social, conduct, and that 
the more acquisitive impulses are atrophied while the gen- 
erous are developed. Our concern with the social and eco- 
nomic order must be chiefly with its influence as an educa- 
tional factor upon the characters of persons who are not 
only neighbours of one another or citizens of earthly states, 
but are rebellious children of God. 

This will affect, for example, our conception of peace. 
In the minds of many people peace is a purely negative 
concept; war is very positive, and peace is the mere ab- 
sence of it. Such a negation has no driving power. We must 
think of peace as goodwill effectively maintained against 
every kind of greed, Peace itself must be aggressive against 
the world and the devil, and probably against the flesh 
also; but the flesh is not specially relevant to these con- 
siderations. 

So too property and its rights must be judged and es- 
timated by the standard of human value. Its justification 
is that it makes possible greater fulness of personal life. 
But if so, any system which concentrates property in the 
hands of a few to the exclusion of others destroys its own 
moral standing ground. 

This is the challenge of Malvern; that the value of all 
other things, and all social habits, customs or institutions, 
be estimated by their effect in securing to all the fullest 
possible human life; and that the standard of excellence 
for human life is fellowship with God and conformity to 
his purpose, 


Christian Education Today, an official publication of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, deals with basic questions in 
Christian education. The section “Christian Faith in the World Today” 
is of particular interest in connection with the accompanying article. 
Price 25 cents. Order from the International Council, 203 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Children learn 


tolerance 


By JEANETTE PERKINS BROWN* 


OHN SAYS he just doesn’t like fat people,” the visitor 
J read with interest. It was the first of several sentences 
printed on a large chart which hung in the Primary room 
of a church vacation school last summer. There followed: 

“June thinks they can’t help being fat. They might be 
good people and be fat, or they might be good people and 
be thin. 

“We wondered why John doesn’t like fat people. We saw 
his mother this morning and she is very thin. He says his 
father is thin and so is the whole family, and he is thin. 
Joyce says maybe that’s why he doesn’t like fat people— 
he’s just more used to thin ones. 

“We like things we get used to... 

“Sometimes we don’t like people just because they are 
different from us. We don’t think that’s fair. Maybe they 
are just as good if they are different, or maybe they are 
even better.” 

Curiosity drove us to learn more. What had brought 
about this discussion of corpulence? To what could it lead? 
Not until the end of the school was the story complete. But 
there it was—all on charts—now bound into a huge book. 
There are practical leads in it for the rest of us who wonder 
about approaches to Christian education for little children, 
and what stories and kinds of experiences will stimulate 
discussion. These were the children’s dictated summaries in 
connection with three units on People Who Come in Boats, 


Churches, Good and Bad People, and Work and Workers. 


Chart No. 1 
(People Who Come in Boats) 


We like the story of the blind men feeling the elephant. 

June says the men were silly because they each felt just a little 
part of the elephant and then fought about it. She says each one 
was only a little right. That’s why they fought. - 

We have been talking about boats and the people who come on 
boats from other countries. They speak a different language. Miss 
Li wears a long tight dress and tiny sandals and her eyes are slanty. 
Dutch children wear wooden shoes and Scotch men wear skirts. 
They’re all different—just a little. We think they are alike inside. We 
know the children are afraid of the same things we are and they 
love the same things we do. Joyce says the Dutch shoes make only 
just a little bit of the outside of the feet look different and she says 
wearing kilts doesn’t change the inside of a Scotch man one bit. 
She thinks people are all alike in the very big things and different 
in little things. 

John says we'd be silly by saying that people frorh other countries 
are different from us just because a little part of them is dif- 
ferent. That’s what the blind men did with the elephant. 


Chart No. 2 
(Churches) 


We went to the big church. We think it is beautiful. Dr. H. told 
us that some churches are different. Some don’t have seats. Barbara 
knows some churches that don’t have any painted glass windows. 
Some churches don’t have candles, and some have lots of candles. 


* Contributing editor, Children’s Religion. Author of many books 
and articles on religious education of children. New York City. 
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Other people are different from us—just a little 


In some churches they kneel when they pray, and in some they 
don’t. Quaker churches don’t have any singing or any minister. We 
made a list of differences in churches we know. We think these 
differences are like the differences in people from other countries— 
they are little differences. In every single church people think about 
God and pray. 


Chart No. 3 
(Good and Bad People) 


We think there’s always a reason why people are bad. Joyce says 
if we had the same reasons we might do the same bad things, too. 
Barbara thinks that some bad people just haven’t learned. She 
thinks maybe they haven’t had the right kind of people to teach 
them. Even in the very worst person there is something good. June 
says we are sometimes good and sometimes bad. Jean says we are 
like bad people sometimes. 


Chart No. 4 
(Work and Workers) 


There are many workers in this church. We know Mrs. M. She 
told us about Hungary. She cleans our room. Mr. Le F. told us 
about Belgium and played the bells in the tower for us. We saw 
painters and carpenters and elevator boys and ministers. They all 
work to make this church. Every person is important, and every 
person’s work is important. 

We went to see the Santa Paula. It was sailing for South America. 
We counted thirty-one different kinds of workers on this boat. We 
found out that they all have to cooperate to make the boat go. 

Mrs. S. said that she was once on a boat sailing from China 
when the workers on the boat didn’t cooperate and the boat had to 
stop in the middle of the ocean. The workers were thinking just of 
themselves, but then they thought if the food gave out, they would 
starve too, with all the other people, so they decided to work to- 
gether and then the boat could go. 


The teacher’s report supplemented these summaries, and 
told how, in the six-weeks school, trips and visits from 
others had furnished food for thought and material for 
endless discussion and illustration. Books and stories and 
parties with children from other lands made the first unit 
a rich one. 

The minister had led the group on a tour around the 
church, which started them on the Church unit. Questions 
from the children themselves started them on the third unit, 
Good and Bad People. Of all the people in the world “bad” 
people seemed to them to be the most unlike themselves. 
Did God like bad people, and what does he do about them? 
Slowly, the report says, the children got the idea that there 
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are reasons why people are bad. Stories describing condi- 
tions where crime and delinquency grow, and a play which 
was given by another group stimulated discussion and af- 
fected attitudes. 

The high light of the six weeks appeared to be the trip 
to a ship being loaded for South America. The group in- 
vestigated kitchen, dining-saloon, state-rooms and decks, 
and came away with such definite impressions of the im- 
portance of team-work and cooperation that they drama- 
tized for the other groups the story of the “Palace Built 
by Music.” The story" spelled cooperation for them, but 
more: each musician gave up all thought of glory for him- 
self to work toward a goal which would benefit all. 

Christian education-is education in attitudes. Dislike and 
distrust may change to goodwill and appreciation through 
knowing one another and understanding the factors which 
make people as they are. Reading these charts one could 
almost see horizons being broadened, understanding emerg- 
ing, tolerance, sympathy and brotherhood growing—even 
in primary children. ; 


I Am a Teacher 


At my touch doors may open into fuller light, 
Thoughts may stretch out into ideals 
And vague desires become realities 


If I do truly lead. 


And yet— ; 

An unwise touch may lock forever 

Avenues to fuller life; 

Thoughts, struggling to be born, may die 

And a personality fail to reach its highest goal 
Because I led amiss. 


Therefore, Teacher of all teachers, hear my prayer: 
Live out Thy love through me until Thy words 
Shall ring through mine; until my life 

Shall ‘well reflect the beauty of Thine own— 

Until I shall lead aright and be truly a teacher 
Because I have been taught of Thee. 


Myrtle WILLIAMSON 


Looking at the 
denominations 


By FRED E. LUCHS* 


E’RE TIRED of studying quarterlies. Why can’t we 

learn something interesting, such as, why aren’t 
white folks allowed to go to the colored church, or why do 
the Catholics celebrate Mass every day?” So protested a 
member of the junior high girl’s class. 

That’s the way it began. Before the period ended the girls 
decided to study the churches of the community. Why do 
some churches permit shouting? Why does the priest drink 
the wine at Mass? Why do the Disciples have communion 
every Sunday? 

These and other questions were investigated. The girls 
kept a running account of what happened. Looking into 
their diary you would read: 

“We began to ask questions about the different groups. 
We are very much interested in the ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church. We discussed some of the things that they 
believed were true, such as the necessity to wear hats in 
church. Some had been in the Catholic Church during Mass. 
We decided to find out if we could go. We selected a com- 
mittee to work this out. One girl knew someone in the 
Catholic Church and she made the arrangements. 

“There was quite a crowd at the early Mass so we went to 
the eleven o’clock meeting of young people. We found a uni- 
versity professor in charge of the university group. He didn’t 
seem to know how far to go in encouraging us to come in. 
In that group they were studying the Catholic Church. They 
were using books which contained material about the mean- 
ing of the Catholic Church. Professor Beckert asked if there 
were any questions. We were interested in the things we 


* Pastor, Community Presbyterian Church, Athens, Ohio. The 
project described was under the supervision of Dr. Margaret Hampel. 
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could see, and what they meant. We asked the Priest to 
come and join us in that conversation. Then we were asked 


eres see 


to come to a Mass. In the meantime we asked if someone 
from the Catholic Church would come to our group to an-— 


swer our questions. Miss Mary Flannagan was suggested. 
She came and returned a second Sunday to answer our 
questions. After that we went back to the service and Mass. 
We took part in as much as we could. 

“We went into all the churches in that way. Where we 


could, we asked someone to come back with us, especially. 


in those churches which differed greatly from ours. . 
“We were troubled about the question of communion 
in the Christian Church every Sunday. We wondered if 
we should take part in this. The teacher thought it was all 
right to do as we pleased. Some participated and some did 
not. Where we did not have churches represented in our 
community, we‘ brought people in to interpret, as the Am- 
mish and Mennonite. We read articles about them in the 
New York Times, and in magazines. We not only visited the 


colored church and took part in the services, but the junior | 
high girls from their church were our guests at our church.” — 
At the end of the year the girls chalked up these religious _ 


credits accruing from their experiences. (One of the parents 


had described the idea in its initial stages as a lot of foolish- | 


ness which would keep the girls out of their own church.) 


First, they had been inducted into the mysteries of church | 


history by reading historical sources; and by first hand 
contacts with modern sects they developed a basic under- 
standing of the “Great Why” of denominationalism. 

Second, church members could remain loyal to their de- 
nominations and still work cooperatively in secular and 
religious projects. 


Third, they learned that a person’s creed may grow. By | 
keeping an open mind one’s religious belief and faith | 


changes in the upward way. 

Fourth, one’s belief should not separate him from other 
Christians but unite him with them. 

Fifth, all denominations have enough in common to unite 
their members in a joint program of action. 

Sixth, we are all Christians working together to bring 


in the Kingdom of God. 
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The home builds 
wider fellowship 


By REGINA WESTCOTT WIEMAN* 


RUE human fellowship means concord. It is not found 

in monotony, in placidity, in “things running smoothly,” 
in stagnation, or in refusal to deal with hostile forces. The 
key to such fellowship can be discovered by looking at the 
roots from which the word concord grew—con-, together— 
cor, heart. Note that it is hearts and not heads that, when 
drawn together, attain such concord, No two persons and 
no two groups and no two nations can ever develop iden- 
tically the same ideas, nor even ideas that can be reconciled. 
But they can achieve concord through developing apprecia- 
tive awareness of one another’s interests. 

It makes no difference however much unlikeness there 
may arise or persist between us, however many disputes 
may take place, or however many conflicts may have to be 
resolved, there can be enduring fellowship so long as each 
of us is sensitive and responsive to the interests of all the 
others. When this happens there can be no fence with some 
of us on one side and some on the other. Each of us has a 
sense of belonging. Then true community grows. Where com- 
munity grows, there is something worth living for right 
where you are, and you can live in this active, growing, 
holy peace. 

The basic requirements of such concord are well ex- 
pressed by Paul: “For he is our peace, who hath made both 
one, and hath broken down the middle wall of partition be- 
tween us. ... In whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord.” How clear are 
these three essentials: (a) many, many different parts which 
remain different while all working together in one larger 
unity; (b) the unity never becoming static or finished or 
absolute, but always growing; and (c) the whole unity 
yielding richness and meaning for every member because 
it is a “fellowship of the mystery . . . being rooted and 
grounded in love.” : 

A family is a force for such peace to the extent that it 
meets these requirements, The abundant life is never a 
placid one for long at a time. It is seldom free from conflict. 
It knows no absolute peace. The practical way, then, for the 
family to build for a wider fellowship is something deeper 
and more fundamental than merely teaching the children 
to oppose strife, conflict and war or preaching friend- 
liness and peace. Rather it consists in tying the growing 
life of the child into the growing unity of the family and of 
the larger community. He must get such deep, satisfying 
tastes of the values that come from true concord that he will 
neither be tempted to aggressive conquest for personal 
profit nor experience such restless dissatisfaction that he 
is subject to any propagandist. He must become a member 
of that “fellowship of the mystery . . . which is rooted 
and grounded in love.” Furthermore, he must have learned 
that love is a way of acting and interacting with other per- 
sons and groups, and not a mere feeling. 


* Consulting Psychologist and Lecturer on problems of individual, 
family and group adjustment. Author. Chicago, Illinois. 
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In this way, the child will discover by actual experience 
of the value of it that the interchange of interests with 
others, no matter how diverse or opposed to ours, is the 
way to all enrichment of life. The work of God in the world 
is always to make us appreciatively aware of one another’s 
interests, And commitment to God is commitment to this 
way of increasing the good of life. 

How is all this to be brought about in family life? By 
that organizing and reorganizing of the home and the 
community which will yield for every child opportunity to 
participate constructively in all vital matters appropriate 
to his developmental level. 

Here are some forms which this organization and re- 
organization have taken in some families: family council 
meetings, regularly scheduled to discuss and dispute, plan 
and allocate responsibility, evaluate and appreciate, enjoy 
each other, and dedicate themselves anew to providing con- 
ditions for the working of God; a church council having 
women and children as well as men among its members 
which will do for the church as a family-of-families what 
the family does for its own members; a recreation center for 
high school youth, open when school is closed, so that they 
may build their friendships and have their joy in life in 
a situation shaped through their cooperation with parents 
and teachers toward truly abundant living; organization 
of parents and teachers to analyze and redirect those cor- 
rupt group pressures upon children and youth which dis- 
tort their sense of value and their loyalty to what they hold 
to be highest; a time program in the family which will allow 
sufficient opportunity for appreciative contact between all 
members every day; and the building of appropriate forms 
of association between the family and other persons 
markedly unlike the family. 

The essential principle underlying all these methods is a 
commitment to God which is stronger than commitment to 
one’s own present will and way. We have already seen that 
God’s work'is to “break down the middle walls of partition 
between us,” and so make us actively appreciative of one 
another’s interests. When we allow our own interests to 
resist this Creativity of God, contention and divorce occur 
in the family, strikes and economic depressions in our 
country, and wars between the nations. Hence, only when 
God’s control of our lives is stronger than any interests of 
our own will the beams drop from our eyes and the self- 
promotive schemes from our heads. Only through such 
commitment can we constructively and sincerely and en- 
thusiastically deal with the interests of others when these 
are diverse from and opposed to our own. Only through 
such commitment can we achieve true concord. 


Bulletins on the Home 


Two BULLETINS valuable to professional workers interested in re- 
ligion in the home are: 


Christian Family Life Education, 25 cents, states “the viewpoints, 
principles, and objectives on the basis of which a program of Chris- 
tian education in family life may be developed.” It is an interpreta- 
tive bulletin for professional workers in Christian education. 


Home and Church Work Together, 15 cents, is a manual to “guide 
in developing better cooperation between home and church in Chris- 
tian education.” 


These may be ordered from the International Council of Religious 
Education, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ‘Illinois, or from its 
constituent agencies. 
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A seventh phase of the drama activity in this department 
finds expression in the creation of original pageants and 
dramas by our writers, Ever since the establishment of the 
drama department, it has been our responsibility to plan 
the annual church school Commencement so that it shall 
present the significance of the work in meaningful and 
beautiful terms. 

Nevertheless, is it the business of the church to support 
such an apparently unrelated, field? And, what has the 
drama to offer the program of the modern church? 

The use of the drama as an educational factor in the 
service of religion is by no means new, and that fact cannot 
be too frequently stressed when one is trying to explain 
the renascence of its popularity. Since first the poetry 
of Aeschylus rolled down the hills of Hellas, the function 
of the drama has been educational, and in an ancient and 
noble sense, religious. The church of the middle ages know 
this and used the Miracle, Morality, and Mystery plays of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to make vivid its 
theological lessons. It was a tragedy of shortsightedness 


that led the Puritans to exclude from the worship service 


as it survived the Reformation any remnant of beauty and 


emotion. 


Man hungers for loveliness to make endurable his daily | 
existence, and having been forbidden the dignified and | 


deeply satisfying experience of religious ritual, he has fed 
upon such dubious substitutes as the highly emotional 


revival-meeting, and lurid and over-dramatized sermons. To — 
meet this craving for beauty in relation to religious experi- 


ence, and to awaken him to his responsibilities in the world 


in which he lives, the drama offers the non-liturgical church ~ 


a valuable ally, 


Vision and trained leadership are the two essential re- | 


quirements for the successful inclusion of drama in the 
church program, and without them the experiment at 
Fountain Street could never have succeeded as far as it 
has. But with increasing opportunities for training volun- 
teer leaders in our leadership training schools and various 
denominational summer assemblies, the future of the drama 
in the service of the church may well be richly useful. 


A city larger 
parish plan 


By CAROLYN EDNA MULLER* 


HE CITIES of Hudson County, New Jersey, are typical 

of the trends affecting many of our large cities. Census 
records report a seventy to seventy-five per cent Roman Cath- 
olic population. During the past decade the financial and 
spiritual leaders of most of the churches in this area had 
moved to the suburbs. There was a steady decline in mem- 
bership and financial resources of the churches. In Jersey 
City alone in a period of twenty-five years two Methodist 
churches had combined and four others had disappeared, 
making five fewer churches within a quarter of a century. 
This situation had brought about a sense of pessimism, 
and a lack of creativity in the church members who had 
remained. 

Such was the picture, and yet the needs of the area were 
as great, even greater, than they had been twenty-five 
years previous. The public schools provided little oppor- 
tunity for creativity; the young people were finding it 
difficult either in school or in business to meet companions 
of their own faith; and there was a growing feeling among 
the church members that the Protestant Church could do 
very little, if anything, in an increasingly Catholic com- 
munity, Something had to be done to train the remaining 
leadership, to revamp the church programs so that they 
could meet the needs of the situation in which they now 
operated, and to give the people a new vision. And so the 
Hudson Methodist Parish was born. 

Hudson Parish is made up of the Methodist churches 
of Jersey City, Union City, Hoboken, Weehawken, and 
West New York, consisting of fifteen churches in all. All 


* Director, Hudson Methodist Parish. Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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of them are in Hudson County, and all are confronted by 
similar problems, The credit for the organization of this 
Parish goes to Dr. Karl K. Quimby, now Cultivation Sec- 
retary of the Methodist Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension, who asked himself the question, “If the larger 
parish technique has been so effective in rural areas, why 
cannot the same technique be adapted to the urban situation, 
making a city larger parish?” He shared his vision with 
the ministers of the churches involved, and the first city 
larger parish was formed. In 1938 a full time Director 
of Christian Education was employed, and in the short 
period of time that has passed since its birth the effect 
upon the religious life of the churches and of the com- 
munity at large has been startling. 

The Parish organization is similar to that of any other 
larger parish. A Council of lay representatives meets twice 
a year to transact business. A staff consisting of the Dis- 
trict Superintendent, the Director, and the ministers of 
each church meets twice a month to share, plan, and 
evaluate. Each church has one representative on each of 
the eight Parish committees—Worship and Spiritual Life, 
Education, Home and Church Relations, Recreation. 
Church and Community, World Outlook, Finance, and 
Publicity. The purpose of these committees is to strengthen 
each local church along the various lines indicated. ‘There 
are two all-church rallies a year. 

Achievements have been many and concrete. There is 
room to mention only a few of the more outstanding. 

1. There is a Superintendents’ Club which meets once 
a month. Here the church school superintendents become 
acquainted with each other, joke, clown a bit, discuss their 
problems, share. their successes, and dare to take new 
steps, for they feel now that they are not alone in their 
jobs. 

2. A Church School Workers’ Fellowship meets bi- 
monthly, This started as a fellowship for teachers working 
with children, but several intermediate and senior teachers 
began attending the meetings and begged to be included. 
A lay committee works with the Director in planning the 
meetings. They met early in June last year to set up the 
program for the coming year. This they did by analyzing 
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|| the teaching needs of their own schools. Many amazing 


things have come out of this Fellowship. The teachers 
are getting acquainted with others of like interest. One 
church has cleaned up its school and built lovely worship 
centers. After the Christmas meeting a pastor reported 
that whereas the Christmas party in his church has always 
been a wild affair, this year the leaders had helped the 
children to dramatize Christmas in other lands, in spite 
of the war hysteria. There is a definite awakening to a con- 
cern for better curriculum materials. 

3. There is a growing interest in and concern for vaca- 
tion schools and weekday religious education. 

4. In several schools the leaders have awakened to the 
values of reaching into the homes of the cradle-roll mem- 
bers with constructive materials such as the Pilgrim Press 
Birthday Letters and the book Prayers for Little Children, 
by Mary Alice Jones, discarding the practice of giving a 
rubber doll at Christmas and a flowery card on the baby’s 
birthday. 

5. The activities of the Methodists attracted the attention 
of members of the County Religious Education Council 
which had been dormant for six years. The Council came to 
life and organized a leadership training school which has 
been the largest in the state for the past three years. 

6. Under Methodist leadership an inter-denominational 
Youth Council was organized which now sponsers each 
year a County Youth Conference with between 300 and 
400 young people in attendance. 

7. The Methodist youth group is strong and active. A 
New Year’s Eve party and dance with an impressive half 
hour watch night service attracted the favorable attention 
of other denominations. A Lenten Vesper Communion fol- 
lowed by a fellowship supper was a high-light in their 
calendar last year and they are planning to make it an 
annual event. 

8. A new feature in the Parish is the impressive bac- 
calaureate service for the fifty Methodist graduates of the 
local high schools. 

9. A Parish workers’ library is growing through the 
one and two dollar donations of the church school boards. It 
is a valuable tool in the training of teachers. 

10. A Parish newspaper Tid-Bits carries news monthly 
to the teachers and official board members. We hope soon 
to be able to increase the circulation. 

11. Work with individuals is an important part of the 
Parish plan. The Director receives hundreds of telephone 
calls each year from individuals asking for help on per- 
sonal and church problems. Two young people have given 
up their jobs and gone to college with the definite aim of 
entering the field of religious education. 

The churches of the Hudson Methodist Parish are rap- 
idly forgetting their individualism and realizing that in 
unity there is strength. In the past two years, for. the ‘first 
time in many years, there has been a slight, though very 
slight, increase in the total membership of these churches 
instead of the usual depletion. Each individual church no 
longer feels alone. It is not unusual for a good finance man 
in one church to be borrowed by another to help a strug- 
gling finance committee, or for the primary teachers in 
one church to be sent to observe in another church where 


‘a primary department is functioning particularly well. 


During the serious illness of one of the pastors the other 
ministers rotated in filling his pulpit with the Director step- 
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ping into the vacated pulpit. The ministers of the cooperat- 
ing churches divided up the pastoral work of this church 
so that nothing was allowed to slip. That church now 
knows the value of cooperation. 

All the problems of these churches have not been solved 
—not at all. But all have stopped looking backward and 
are looking forward. There is a feeling that although they 
have many steep hills to scale, they are roped together 
like a group of mountain climbers, and if one slips he does 
not fall, for the strength of the others holds him up. The 
spark of creativity has again been struck in the lives of 
many formerly pessimistic church members. New leader- 
ship is being trained, and many can now be called growing 
Christians. So positive have been the values of the Hudson 
Methodist Parish to the individual churches and the com- 
munity, that a near-by city is launching another City 
Larger Parish. 

City churches are not doomed when they awake to the 
possibilities of cooperative effort in meeting the new prob- 
lems presented by a changing environment. 


Group Work in the Church School 
(Continued from page 7) 


process; rather, the church school leader has resources of 
motivation and enrichment not available to the worker in 
many other agencies. 

A third characteristic of good group work is the “reach- 
ing-out” factor, which stimulates members of a group 
to look beyond themselves to the wider community, to feel 
themselves caught up with larger groups for which also 
they have some responsibility. Note the sense of mission 
which inheres, for example, in the youth groups of totali- 
tarian states, or the social consciousness of a kind which 
comes to our own younger boys and girls through wearing 
the insignia of a nation-wide organization. Note the in- 
creasing emphasis on educating for civic responsibility. 
Unfortunately, in practice many of our church schools are 
self-centered; they are not characterized by alertness to 
community needs or world relationships. “Missions” are 
a tradition, but a side issue. Where such an outlook pre- 
vails, the group worker is up against an almost insuperable 
handicap. On the other hand, where should one find more 
truly than in the church a point of view which breaks down 
narrowness and develops the consciousness of belonging 
to a world-wide and century-old fellowship? Membership 
in the Christian Church might be dramatized so that groups 
growing up within it identify themselves in responsible 
fashion with tasks which need to be carried out in each 
community and every land. 

There are other valid educational approaches besides 
group work. There is a place for personal guidance, for 
systematic instruction, for corporate worship. But if we 
believe that “a person is influenced most by the group 
in which he most vitally lives,” we will be disturbed by 
the lack of depth which characterizes most of the group 
relations in our church schools and we will seek to develop 
the kind of closely-knit, purposeful, creative, outreaching, 
small fellowships which represent a fundamental need in 
our day. The Christian leader who interprets this growth and 
functioning in terms of the Christian outlook on life may be 
in the forefront of group workers. 
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We could try that 


THESE BRIEF ACCOUNTS speak for themselves, Perhaps 
they will remind you of something interesting your church 
is doing or has done in the way of religious education. Tell 
others about it on this page. Also if you have any prob- 
lems of administration you would like help on, send them 
in. Probably someone else will’know the answer. 


Remembering men in service 


Churches often have been urged to keep in touch with 
the men in service. All too few of them have a plan for 
doing so. Here is the excellent plan of the Grand Avenue 
Congregational Church of Chicago, Rev. E, E. Morrill, 
Pastor, as reported in ADVANCE by the church school su- 
perintendent, Charles H. Hildebrand: 

The church school has created the office of contact sec- 
retary. This secretary is charged with the responsibility of 
keeping in touch with every boy and man who goes to 
camp in any branch of service. The contact secretary 
writes to each man soon after he reaches his destination 
and after it has been possible to obtain from his people his 
correct address. In this letter the general scheme is out- 
lined and the man is asked to reply regarding his desire for 
the messages. The names and addresses of all enlisted men 
are supplied to each boy. 

Following the first letter the minister and church school 
superintendent, in turn, write the next two weeks. Then 
each week on Tuesday some person, who has promised to 
do so, writes a letter. A copy of the Pilgrim Highroad is 
sent, the week it is received, each month. The week this is 
done no letter is sent. The writers of letters are asked to 
include a copy of the current church bulletin. Announce- 
ment is made in the church bulletin in advance of the 
birthday of each man. As many persons as will are asked 
to send birthday messages. 

As letters come from the various men excerpts are kept 
posted on a special bulletin board located in the church 
house lobby. On this board is a space designated for each 
man by his title and name. As pictures are obtained they 
are also posted with the owners’ letters. Copies of the 
excerpts are sent to each man. On the bulletin board is a 
small map showing the locations of all camps in the United 
States. In addition there is posted a complete directory of 
names and addresses. 


We entertain 


Miss Elsie B. Simmons of the Beneficent Congregational 
Church in Providence, Rhode Island, tells of an ee 
method of building world friendship. 

At our-church it had been the custom to set aside a 
period each year for the study of the current World Friend- 
ship theme. Each year the period had closed with a World 
Friendship Exhibit, shared by all groups. But this year the 
teachers wanted “something new and different.” 

Already plans had been made for a missionary from 
China to visit us early in November, The women’s organiza- 
tion wanted to invite his wife to speak at one of their 
meetings. Why not invite the whole family to be our guests 
for the week-end? Letters flew back and forth. Yes, they 
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would come—father, mother, and three children, aged _ 


thirteen, eleven, and five. 
In planning for our guests’ week-end, we felt the need 
of two things: 


Preparation for their coming, by acquainting all our ~ 


people with the children’s names, the place where the 
family worked in China, the type of work they did, and the 
total work of the mission station in which they were located. 
Some knowledge of China in general was included in some 
groups. Church school departments set aside the Sunday 
before our guests came to get acquainted with China and 
the background of our guests’ work there. 

As many of our people must hear and meet our guests 
as possible, in large and small gatherings, and of course, 
arrangements must be made for their overnight entertain- 
ment. It was not difficult to provide the latter. Three homes 
benefited by this opportunity for better acquaintance with 
one or more of this interesting family, for the two older 
children were entertained separately from their parents. 

And the week-end program! The women’s meeting on 
Friday afternoon; two children’s parties on Saturday; and 
the Brotherhood’s bean supper Saturday night! When 
Sunday morning came so many of our children and adults 
had already met and enjoyed either playing Chinese house 
and school, or listening to the fascinating stories of life 
and times in China, or the Chinese point of view in the 
world situation, that no one wanted to miss the church 
service itself when the missionary father would preach. At 
the close of the morning service provision was made for our 
guest family to come together that all of our church 
family might meet them. The week-end was brought to a 
close when the young people entertained the whole family 
at a buffet supper Sunday evening. 


The visit was over but its influence was not. Before our _ | 


guests left we had learned that they wanted a moving pic- 
ture projector to take back with them to China. On the 
following Sunday and at various week day meétings, the 
possibility of our meeting this need was discussed and 
planned for, The children’s groups had heard during church 
school of the need for traveling libraries, carried from 
village to village by coolies, and they voted four dollars 
from their treasuries to purchase two libraries or about 
one hundred books, Notes of thanks, written on Chinese 
paper, were received, and the correspondence regarding 
the books to be purchased kept interest among the children 
at a high point for several months. Best of all, children, 
young people and adults have come to feel that they have 
friendly representatives in China, from whom they will be 
hearing occasionally and entertaining again on their next 
visit to America. 


Books for young couples 


Through arrangement with the courts, the Cleveland 
Public Library is having clipped to each marriage license 
a little leaflet describing resources of the Library in help- 
ing young married couples. The leaflet lists and briefly 
describes four valuable books on marriage and mentions 
other types of information available from the city’s li- 
braries, including books on budgets, house furnishing, 
health and hygiene, gardening, recreation and home owner- 
ship. Church groups sponsoring similar announcements in 
other communities might well ask that books on the reli- 
gious aspects of home life be included. 
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It takes us all 
to make the 
church 


By WILL A. SESSIONS, JR.* 


UR PARENT-TEACHER NIGHT was quite a success. 
There was really something fascinating about it, the 
color, the lighting, the display. Nobody would have guessed 
that there was so much ingenuity among us, yet because 
everybody joined in, and helped, it was a great event. 

Someone at Workers’ Conference had suggested that each 
parent who had children in our church school should be 
sent individual invitations to be present. This was not a 
very big job, for the juniors, intermediates, and older 
groups could prepare their own cards. In the case of the 
beginners and primary grades, it meant that the teachers 
had to prepare the individual notes for the little fellows 
to carry home. In this way it was possible to reach all the 
homes of the youngsters that were present, and we mailed 
the rest of the cards. 

Someone else suggested that the Board of the church, 
the Youth Council, and the Women’s Council be asked to 
share in the night’s program. Surely they could make post- 
ers of their work, and tell about what they had done and 
were doing. Many responded gladly, and helped to give 
the evening a spirit of unity that we have never had before. 

“Let’s show them,” seemed to be the obsession. From all 
sides the appeal came for pictures and posters rather than 
for speeches. Instead of talking about new furniture and 
gadgets the plan was to take the people through the church, 
and to let them see the equipment in the places where it 
was used. 

Of course, some departments had more to show than 
others. The nursery folk were beaming over their newly 
painted furniture, and some of the little children were 
sitting there playing with the toys that an older boys’ class 
had made for them. Our beginners had a dozen hardwood 

‘chairs that one of the men of the church had built in his 
basement. They were beauties. “And this is our black- 
board,” the superintendent of the department explained, as 
she pointed to a piece of black beaver board that one of our 
men had set in an old picture frame. A neat card on the 
piano read, “This instrument has been loaned to us baby Mr. 
B. for as long as we may need it.” 

Our dining room has to serve more than that one purpose. 
The primary department meets there each Sunday morning, 
the Women’s Council serves our quarterly dinners there, 
and we use the room for general social needs intermittently. 
On this particular night these three types of church life 
were displayed. The dinner part was invitingly represented 
by a large refreshment table which the women had loaded 
with tasties, a punch bowl, and coffee, with assortments of 
open-faced sandwiches, home-made cookies, and sweets. I 


* Pastor of the Christian Church, Kearney, Nebraska. Now on 
leave to serve as chaplain at Camp San Luis Obispo, California. 
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confess that I visited that spot more than once, but I was 
not alone. 

Along one side of the room, a row of tables had been 
placed just in front of some screens. These were covered 
with baby garments and children’s clothing that the women 
had prepared for the orphans at our Child Saving Institute 
at Omaha. Upon the screens were draped quilts, well over 
a dozen of them, spread in an aurora of color and design. 
A flood of light had been trained on them to bring out their 
beauty. People milled about “Oh-ing” and “Ah-ing.” It 
was good to hear. 

“So these things are to be sent to the Children’s Home 
right away?” a visitor wanted to know. 

“Yes,” the answer came from one of the committee. 

It all tended to make a good impression. A chart showing 
the number of Bible chapters read during the year by the 
women of the Council, the total number of local subscrip- 
tions to our state church paper, and the number of World 
Calls, hung from the wall beside another chart that reported 
the flowers sent to the sick, cards of sympathy, and such 
data. 

On the south side of the room there was a section that 
serves for our primary department, because it can be easily 
screened off. The teachers there were busy explaining about 
their worship center which had been built at the suggestion 
of Miss Hazel Lewis, one of the national workers among 
the Disciples. 

“Don’t you like it?” was a common question in that 
corner. A sizeable print of Tom Curr’s “Follow Me,” bought 
by one of the church families, had been made the point of 
focal interest. A kindly old lady of the community had 
donated the hand-carved frame. 

The very number of improvements and additions to our 
equipment stood as a surprise to us all. Much of what had 
been added was utterly simple, but it was all practical. The 
fact that the primary department now had a pair of scissors 
for each child, that they had three new rugs, and eleven new 
screens, meant a great deal to them. Upstairs the juniors 
boasted an eighteen inch globe, a rug for their aisle, two 
refinished tables, and a. worship center which consisted 
of a three panelled screen. “It was made out of casket 
crates,” one of the juniors was explaining when I went 
through. That was true; a carpenter in the church had done 
the work at home. 

In the auditorium the communion table drew us to it 
like a magnet. It was spread with spotless linen. Fifty-two 
individual glass cups filled with the purple element had been 
placed in a large arc about the bread tray on which lay 
a portion of crumpled host. A card had been placed at the 
edge of the table, “Fifty-two times last year a cup was filled 
and the bread was served for you.” 

Behind the pulpit a large table was covered with graphs 
showing church attendance, new members, and offerings. 
The president of the Board was posted there to call attention 
to the nature of the men’s work-nights, and to describe 
what was done at such times. He seemed pleased at pointing 
out to all who passed by. “These are our bound church 
bulletins.” Surely enough, there were two volumes, one for 
each of the two past years’ Sunday programs. 

As the intermediate department flanks the sides of the 
auditorium, their superintendent had taken two rooms, and 
had shared the other two with the church school superin- 
tendent and the librarian. The intermediates had their song 


books on exhibit. They had been rebound by one of the 
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women of the church. “But we did this ourselves,” I over- 
heard a fourteen-year-old lad explain to his dad. Together 
they were admiring the six and eight inch furniture that 
that boy’s class had built for the nursery, 

Our church school superintendent had arranged all the 
many weekly papers that we buy for distribution in the 
classes, in a neat row. On a table unto itself was a display 
of several copies of a magazine which the librarian proudly 
pointed out as those that carried’ our pastor’s series of 
sermons on marriage. About on tables and shelves were 
spread some three hundred books dealing with specific 
teaching methods, our mission work, and religious fiction. 

For us it was quite an event. The children seemed to 
enjoy particularly their part in the program which came 
at the first of the evening, while the adults responded more 
readily to the fellowship period that followed. A dining 
table with all the silver, glass, and china had been set in 
the front of their room by the members of the Efficiency 


Class who constitute our middle-aged couples, They made ° 


quite a point of the fact that they had had four class 
dinners during the year. One of the members was on hand 
to tell about their projects in social service, in sending cards 
of remembrance to the sick, and in getting new members. 


Inter-racial 
friendship plans 


By MARY DICKERSON BANGHAM* 


My OWN inter-racial experiences being almost entirely 
limited to contacts between the white and the black races, 
these friendship plans appear limited to these races. How- 
ever, where other races are present in the community, the 
same, or similar ideas, may be used for developing friend- 
lier feelings of inter-racial understanding. 


EMOCRACY, justice and Christianity were not in my 

vocabulary when I had my first practical lesson in the 
Christian principles of inter-racial good will, fair play, 
and equality, I was four. How I happened to be playing 
with a little black girl I do not remember. I do remember 
that she made mud pies as skillfully as I did and that she 
was an enjoyable companion. 

If prejudice is to be finally rooted out of the world, some 
happy inter-racial contacts must, I believe, be planned for 
children so young that, in them, racial prejudices have not 
yet had chance to take root. Kindergarten teachers have 
told me that seldom do any signs of racial feeling appear 
until introduced by older children or by adults. Homes 
and the nursery and primary departments in church schools, 
could help provide these happy contacts. 

Our youngest child was four months old when a Negro 
janitor asked if he might bring his six-year-old twin daugh- 
ters in to see the baby. Because the baby stared at their 
black faces in such surprising and comical amazement the 


* Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Home-Builders’ Class of young married couples had 
a grill lighted beneath by a red bulb. A juicy steak was 
“broiling” away to let everyone know about their annual 
steak-fry. Many pictures of this event and others like it 
were displayed on the wall. Very proudly they called at- 
tention to their roll, to their Christmas boxes, and to their 
on-duty-elsewhere-in-the-church-school roll. 

There was considerable merriment in the young people’s 
department, where some of the jolly songs from Conference 
had been thumb-tacked below pictures from the summer. 
As the people unhurriedly read the saucy verses, they would 
laugh heartily and would call to others to come read. 

One woman who was a stranger to modern religious 
methods, found herself amazed at the very number of our 
organizational interests. I heard her blurt out, “Good lands, 
but this church must do a lot of things.” 

“It does,” a Council worker said as she coupled arms 
with her. “The church is a big thing. It is more than just 
Sunday morning or evening service. It is more than Council, 
or missions, or Sunday school. Oh, I tell you, it takes us 
all to make the church.” 

I turned away with an “Amen” in my heart, for truly it 
does; it takes us all to make the church. 


little girls langhed. The baby laughed. Our five-year-old 
daughter laughed. Then we three parents laughed. And 
the laughter did us good. The girls liked our baby. Our 
baby liked them. Accordingly our little girl liked the little 
Negro girls. It was as simple as that! The whole incident 
was on a “baby-child-parent-friendship” basis, not upon a 
“janitor-preacher’s family“ basis. This happened spontane- 
ously but the idea is worth definite planning for—home 
meetings of young babies and children, informally, with 
babies and children of other races. Beginnings are thus 
made in inter-racial friendliness. 

The majority of our white church schools would, I be- 
lieve, welcome a baby visitor from a sister race, or an 
adorable child, or group of children, of a different color. 
Not as object lessons, or as projects, but as little visitors 
who will sing songs with them; as company who will play 
games and have fun with them; as children whom Jesus 
loves. Such Visitors’ Days could be planned between church 
schools and made into attractive parties. 

Of supplementary value are folk tales of different races, 
taught appreciatively. Also songs. (There are Negro spirit- 
uals suitable to any age.) Poems, too. (Beautiful are the 
little Indian songs, the Japanese and Chinese poetry.) Pic- 
tures, too. (Not only pictures in which a different race ap- 
pears but pictures by artists whose work is distinctively 
that of a racial background different from one’s own. The 


‘Life of Christ by Chinese Artists and Professor Fleming’s 


collection of religious art by Asiatics are beautiful, prob- 
ably more suitable for intermediates and adults than for 
small children. The China Relief agencies sponsor beauti- 
fully colored Christmas cards, one showing Jesus sur- 
rounded by appealing little Chinese babies.) 

When our boy was five, I read him that finest, I think, 
of all modern religious poems: “The Creation” by James 
Weldon Johnson. “Why didn’t you never read me that be- 
fore?” he asked. I was glad that I could tell him, with 
pride, of having met Dr. Johnson, and of having talked with 
him, at a party where the finest black and finest white people 
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in our city met to do honor to this great Negro poet and 
educator. 

Plays and pageants offer many opportunities: On a pro- 
gram in a white church an earnest, appealing Negro lad 
unveiled a portrait of Abraham Lincoln. A white boy could 
appropriately do the same for a Negro congregation. . . . 
Tradition claims that the Magi represented three different 
races. Artists usually picture one as black. Why not have 
a black Wise Man in a white church’s Christmas pageant? 
What could be more appropriate than an Oriental King? 
... And why not some white children at a Negro church’s 
manger scene? ... Or at an Easter’s empty tomb scene? ... 
For tableaus showing the history of the black race, one 
white church was fortunate in finding an aged black man, 
formerly a slave. He willingly posed in chains, making an 
especially poignant picture because he remembered stand- 
ing, as a young man, upon a slave-block. In the same series 
appeared his grand-daughter, a trained nurse in uniform. 
. . . “No Pleasant Bread” (International Journal, July- 
August, 1941) uses an all-Negro cast and plays before 
white audiences. 

From Mrs. Fowler’s experience with college groups she 
offers the three following stories: ,. 

In a state university an International Forum was started. 
Eleven nations were represented. A Chinese student noticed, 
and objected to, the absence of Afro-Americans. His efforts 
to have them included met with disfavor from both races. 
Undaunted he formed a new group, an Inter-racial Forum. 
A few of the former group joined but most of the new 
group were Negroes and white students not previously in- 
terested. At supper meetings constructive ideas for world 
peace were discussed. The mental caliber was high. There 
was no segregation. (Incidentally the group continued for 
years with not a sign of a single inter-racial attachment of 
a romantic nature.) 

‘A city Church of Youth group sang, Sunday afternoons, 
in the General Hospital. After some hesitation they agreed 
on singing in the Negro Wards. The Negro patients volun- 
tarily joined in the singing. (Patients in the white wards 
had not done so.) Both the Negroes and the young white 
people enjoyed and looked forward to these “sings.” 

An aristocratic white church offered to pay for a new 
roof needed by a small Afro-American church. In appre- 
ciation the Negroes invited their benefactors to a tea. Need- 
ing money for further repairs the Negroes paid with silver 
offerings but they made it clear that the white people were 
guests, In return the white church invited the Negroes for 
an evening’s joint program. A one-act peace play was pre- 
sented by the young people of the white church; several 
musical numbers were given by the Negro young people. 
Refreshments were served. Then both races, young and 
old, joined in the informal singing of familiar hymns. 
Later a Negro led in the singing of spirituals, teaching them 
to the white people. 

In my own city, Dayton, the Council of Church Women 
gives an annual tea. The races share equally in preparation 
and serving, and in the preceding program. Our Inter- 
racial Commission last winter held an open forum with 
six well-informed men (three white, three Negro) giving 
and discussing economic facts concerning the race problem 
in our city, state and nation. Conditions bear a close re- 
lationship to our democratic ideals! Even in our defense 
program there are legal loop-holes wherein racial discrimi- 
nations can, and do, operate. Unfairness is exceedingly 
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International. House in New York brings together 
young people of many nations. 


dangerous to all democracy-loving citizens. Our Inter-racial 
Commission asked the newspapers to stép publishing the 
color in reports of misdemeanors. Cooperation was gladly 
given. Letters were written to Noontide Clubs listing both 
white and Negro speakers. . . . The local social agencies 
and the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. plan ways of advancing 
racial understanding and appreciation. 

Schools of Religion should include all races. In one city, 
which bars Negroes from its interdenominational six-weeks 
school, a high school group, themselves not entirely free 
from prejudice, were scornful of their elders, asking “Why 
shouldn’t they (Negroes) come? They’re allowed in our 
schools and it doesn’t hurt anyone!” 

On Race Relations Sunday, Negro ministers and choirs 
often exchange with white ministers and choirs. 

The white ministers’ wives in one city invited the wives 
of the Negro ministers to a tea, In another city the Negro 
ministers’ wives invited the white ministers’ wives 
to a dinner, A “housewife-to-housewife,” or a “mother-to- 
mother,” or a “ministers’ wife-to-ministers’ wife” discussion 
could well have followed. 

Probably small personal contacts count the most. A so- 
cially prominent woman, knowing of the long sessions of 
night school, attended the evening commencement of her 
Negro maid. She found herself the only white person pres- 
ent; yet those Negro girls were employed by white people, 
most of them as domestics. The pleasure of the maid at 
seeing her mistress’ interest did something valuable for 
them both. A young girl on a crowded bus gave her seat 
to an’aged colored woman. A white minister’s wife and a 
Negro social worker met on a city street and walked to- 
gether, stopping at a store for brief purchases. 

These are, like my own mud-pie memories, trifles, but 
they help to write into our vocabularies the words in which 
we believe: democracy, justice, Christianity. 
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Some facts about 
a young married 
people's group 


By JAMES A. PETERSON* 


HE POMONA VALLEY Federation of Young Mar- 

ried People is an inter-church organization bringing 
together the young married people’s classes of various de- 
nominations in Pomona Valley for educational and 
inspirational programs. It was formed under the immediate 
leadership of R. M. Herberts, director of a juvenile de- 
linquent forest work camp, and under the more general 
impetus of the work which George Gleason was at that time 
doing with the California Church Council. 

The Federation has been successful in getting good at- 
tendance at its quarterly meetings. The usual pot luck 
dinner followed by group singing, a business meeting, 
entertainment and a speaker, attracts wide attention. Re- 
cently the executive committee of the Federation deter- 
mined to conduct a survey in order to ascertain the needs 
and interests of its members. The following facts came 
from the survey but the interpretation is by the author. 

One hundred and eleven individuals filled out question- 
naires and returned them anonymously to the committee. 
The age range of this group was from nineteen to forty- 
eight. Only four individuals had been divorced. The couples 
had been married from one to twenty years but the average 
was 7.1 years, Ninety-six were church members of seven 
different denominations: Disciples of Christ, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, Church of the Brethren, Method- 
ist, and one Community Church of San Dimas. Thirteen 
belonged to different churches than did their mates. There 
were 52 children in all families reported. 

The survey attempted to ascertain interests by asking 
each one to check suggested programs in order of appeal. 
Twelve topics were listed and they were rated as follows: 


1. The training of children. 

2. Understanding the psychological differences between 
husbands and wives, 

3. The enrichment of the spiritual life. 

4. Home management (home economics, budget, etc.) 

5. Education and guidance in marriage. 

6. Emotional adjustments in the home. 

7. Sex education for children. 

8. World problems. 

9. Marriage and the Bible. 

10. Social problems—juvenile delinquency, etc. 

11. Community welfare programs. 

12. Survey of the Christian religion. 


An analysis of those choices should be deferred until they 
are compared with the results obtained in asking the two 
following questions. The numbers are the exact count of 
individuals who checked each. 


* Minister, Manhattan Beach Community Church, Manhattan 
Beach, California. Formerly Ministerial Advisor to the Pomona 
Valley Federation of Young Married People. 
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“Is your marriage and home life completely satisfying?” 
Yes—71. 

“Are there areas of home and marriage relationships in 
which you would desire further guidance, if such were 
available?” Yes—41. 

Of the 111 reporting it was found that before their 
marriage 22 had had counsel concerning economics and 
budget making, 34 concerning leisure. time activity, 38 
concerning sex education, 15 concerning the psychological 
differences between husbands and wives, 21 concerning 
religious adjustments in the home, and 19 concerning 
devotions in the home. About the same number had been 
counseled after marriage on the same subjects, the one 
major deviation being the fact that after marriage 34 had 
had counseling on the psychological differences between 
husbands and wives. 

Certain of the conclusions which come out of such a 
study are obvious; yet it is well to point out some of the 
inferences drawn from these statistics. The first has natu- 
rally to do with the degree of success which the church 
is having in its counseling program. The fact that less than 
one-third of the group had any help on sex education may 
help to explain why forty-one are not satisfied with their 
marriage and home life and would welcome further help. 
The need for specific help in the field of emotional adjust- 
ments is well demonstrated by the fact that twice as many 
were counseled regarding their psychological differences 
after marriage than before. The Federation has concluded 
that not only must it pursue a course which will give aid 
in these related fields but it must also give impetus to and 
stimulate the training of ministers so that they will not 
only stress pre-marital counseling but equip themselves 
more adequately for the task, 

It was not surprising to discover the universal interest 
of the young married people in the training of children, 
but the fact is of real significance for religious education. 
It not only indicates a subject matter for young married 
people’s groups which will meet a vital and felt need, but 
it reveals a predisposition on the part of parents to co- 
operate in the religious nurture of their children. Although 
one would assume this to be the case few churches have set 
up close relationships between the church school and the 
home. Until this is done the brief Sunday program will 
continue to have small effect on the lives of our children. 

Although the average couple studied has been married 
7.1 years and over thirty had been married over ten years 
the whole group has but 52 children. This is less than one 
child per couple. In contrast to other less substantial stock 
this group seems not to be inclined to perpetuate itself. 
There is something tragic about the refusal of modern 
families to assume the responsibility of carrying the mystic 
gift of life. Of further significance to religious educators is 
the known difficulty of avoiding emotional maladjustments 
in very small] families. The Federation is calling this situa- 
tion to the attention of those who counsel young married 
people in an effort to get at the roots of the problem. 

Two other comments seem appropriate. An analysis of 
the ages of these members indicates that the newly married 
group, particularly quite young couples, do not get into 
these classes. Yet they are the ones who, in the crucial 
period of their readjustment to married life, need fellow- 
ship and counseling. This may of course be only a local 
situation but the author feels that this is a real problem. 
One is not to assume that these people were not interested 
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in local or world problems, The committee felt that the 
relegation of such problems to the last positions was an 
indication of the feeling that a young married people’s 
group ought to deal with marriage. In fact, the insistence 
upon help and the shunting off of these other problems 
reveals the poignancy of marital difficulties and the very 
real need that exists. Churches are taking great strides in 
organizing groups of this kind. A second step is to make 
them as valuable as possible to the members. One way of 
doing this is to carry on such a survey as has been de- 
scribed here. 

Such facts as those brought out in the survey ought to 
be reflected in the program planning of the group. The 
Federation is making several uses of this material. The 
officers resolved to pay more attention to providing both a 
comprehensive bibliography and some key books for the 
group. They further established a board of carefully chosen 
counselors and put before the young married people the 
names of competent advisers easily accessible. They put 
the results of this survey into the hands of the officers of 
the various classes and groups making up the Federation 
in the hope that each group would use these results as a 
guide for curriculum and program planning. They finally 
determined that during this coming Year the needs of the 
group as revealed in this survey would be considered in 
planning their own program. 

A more detailed explanation may be given of how one 
class then used this study. The chairman read the whole 
report to a meeting of the group. After the report was 
finished the rest of the evening was spent in evaluating the 
meaning of these results for their own curriculum. They 
decided to devote the whole year to the two major fields 
of marital harmony and the religious training of children. 
One interesting insight brought out in the discussion was 
the realization that parental poise and cooperation is the 
essential ground if children are to develop normal, vigorous 
characters, So the group decided to discuss their own prob- 
lems first and then to turn to methods and means of 
religious instruction. This evening’s discussion was as 
penetrating and dynamic as any the group has ever had. 
The use of a survey in such a manner proves to be an effec- 
tive interest-finder. 


You Are Invited 


Lay leaders in Christian education—both men and 
women—are invited to attend the official launching 


of the 


UNITED CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ADVANCE 


in connection with the twenty-first Quadrennial Con- 
vention of Christian Education. 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago February OS10fE1 


Learn what the Advance can mean to your own 
community. ; 

Attend the special lay conferences which will help 
you to take part in the 135 one-day conventions to 
be held across the country in April. 

Plan to attend as a delegate of your denomination 
or your state or county council. 

Write for a program, to the International Council 
of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- | 

| | 


cago, Ill. 
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Gifts of beauty 


A ProcrAM FoR RAcE RELATIONS SUNDAY 
By IRENE A. DICKERSON* 


THE FOLLOWING PROGRAM was presented last year at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Miami, Florida, on Race Re- 
lations Sunday. (This year it comes on February 8.) There 
was a Negro chorus of high school young people, and a 
Negro reader of the poetry. The program was sponsored by 
the Woman’s Association and the special offering taken was 
given to help a Negro school. 

Of the poems used, “The Resurrection,” “Life,” and “To 
Melody” are from Caroling Dusk, edited by Countee Cul- 
len; all the others are from The Book of American Negro 
Poetry edited by James Weldon Johnson. The spirituals 
can be found in any collection of spirituals. The Negro Na- 
tional Anthem can be obtained from the Board of National 
Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


ORGAN PRELUDE: “Largo” from New World Symphony, by 
Dvorak 

INVOCATION 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or West” 


Scripture: Colossians 3:16 . 

Theme Poem: “O Black and Unknown Bards,” James 
Weldon Johnson 

Spiritual: “Steal Away to Jesus” 


Scripture: John 13:1-5, 12, 15, 34 
Poem: “The Feet of Judas,” George Marion McClellan 
Spiritual: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 


Scripture: Luke 24:1-8 
Poem: “The Resurrection,” Jonathan Henderson Brooks 
Spiritual: “Were You There?” 


Scripture: Job 5:6-9, 17-19 
Poem: “Life,” Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Spiritual: “Nobody Knows the Trouble I See” 


Scripture: Isaiah 51:3 
Poem: “To Melody,” George Leonard Allen 
Spiritual: “Deep River” 


Scripture:, James 1:5; Proverbs 3:5, 6 
Poem: “The Teacher,” Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Spiritual: “Standing in the Need of Prayer” 


Scripture: Psalm 139:1-6, 14 

Poem: “Yet Do I Marvel,” Countee Cullen 

Negro National Anthem: “Lift Every Voice and Sing.” 
Words by James Weldon Johnson, Music by J. Rosamond 


Johnson 


OrcaNn Orrertory: “A Song,” R. Nathaniel Dett 

CLosinc-PRAYER: “Keep Me, Jesus, Keep Me,” Waverly 
Turner Carmichael 

Response: “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” (Refrain only) 

BENEDICTION 


POSTLUDE 


* Church Secretary, First Presbyterian Church, Miami, Florida. 
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Wisdom 
and vision 


For Ministers, Teachers and 
Worship Committees 


The Twenty-Third Psalm 
for All Races 


The Lord shepherds all races, 

Not one does he neglect; 

He gives rest to everyone through the 
green pastures of this fact; 

He leadeth His flocks away from 
prejudice, 

He restores belief in the final fairness 
of life, 

Even in the presence of injustices so 
grave that they deaden person- 
ality 

No one need fear! His justice lives! 

His promises, and their repeated ful- 
fillments, comfort. 

He gives the Bread of Life to all his 
hungry children, 

Even in the presence of racial dis- 
criminations; 

Impartially, he heals his bruised lambs, 

The cup of living water overflows, 

Surely understanding and kindness 
shall increase between races and 
between nations, . 

All the days of the world’s life, 

And we shall dwell in the presence of 
One Shepherd 


Forever. 


Mary DicKERSON BANGHAM 


From ‘‘Ad Patriam”’ 


Land of my heart, 

What future is before thee? Shall it be 

To lie at ease, content with thy bright 
past, 

Heedless of all the world, till idleness 

Relax thy limbs, and swollen with 
wealth and pride 

Shall thou abandon justice and the 
poor? 

Or shalt thou, re-awakened, scatter 
wide - 

The glorious tidings of a liberty 

That lifts the latch of opportunity 

First to thy children—then to all man- 
kind? 

Love of my soul—God keep thee strong 
and pure, 

That thou shalt be a fitting messenger 

To carry hope to all the sons of men. 

WiLuiAM DupLey FOULKE 
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EGhing by Lyman Byxbe 


The Meeting House Waits 


News OutsIpE THE Door 


On cold winter nights, when the 
song of the river falling over the old 
log dam under the covered bridge in 
the little village back among the moun- 
tains is muffled by ice castles built up 
from spray; when the ice in the pond 
above the dam moans, cracks and 
thunders as the temperature falls in the 
moonlight and the last of the skaters 
go home, and the bonfire among the 
cattails sputters out, the little white 
meeting house on the hill sits calm, still 
and puritanical among its snowdrifts 
covering the low mounds in the grave- 
yard behind it. 

The last thing the farmers around do 
as they put out the dog and lock the 
doors is to glance up at the weather- 


vane on the tall spire to see what to- 


morrow’s going to be like. 

The last thing the mothers and 
grandmothers do as they put a saucer 
of milk beside the hearth for the cat is 
to look at the great white windows of 
the meeting house, reflecting the moon- 
light like a soft fire, and think tenderly 
of the red-carpeted pulpit steps where 
they stood long ago as brides or knelt 


later as bereaved young mothers at 
their first child’s funeral. 

Up in the great hollow tower below 
the belfry starlings getting in through 
a broken clapboard huddle in the cold 
and stare at the corner when the 
barred owl sits. As the cold increases 
each thunder of the ice down on the 
pond is answered by the crack and 
snap of hand-forged nails in the pine 
boards, of oak pins in the great corner 
beams. 

Lonely, deserted, - patient, the old 
meeting house waits in the night, per- 
haps dreaming of the generations 


asleep in the courtyard. but once troop-- 


ing in to Sunday school, preaching 
service, the evening prayer meeting. 
Far away on the Potomac is another 
building, the Capitol, which thinks it 
makes the laws of the people—but the 
little white meeting house seems to 
smile, shivering, but brave in the moon- 
light, the starlight, the black night, 
knowing probably that it made the 
people. And the people. in the long 
run, will not fail their churches, meet- 
ing houses and temples. 
J. Oris Swirt? 


This Year 


This year across the listening 
world 
There came a sound of mingled tears 
where victory and defeat 
Clasped hands; and peace—among the 
dead—stood wistfully, with 
white wings furled, 
.... for the night and morning meet, 
Yet there is no disunion 
In heaven’s divine communion 


As through the gates of twilight the 
harmonious morning pours; 
Ah, God speed that grander mor- 
row 
When the world’s divinest sorrow 
Shall show how Love stands knock- 
ing at the world’s unopened 
doors. 
ALFRED Noyes* 
1 Collected Poems of Alfred Noyes, Volume I. Pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 


2 From the January 20, 1939, New York World. 
Telegram. Used by permission. 
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Department 
By Irene Rockenbach* 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: Living Together 

We are teaching the Christian way of life, 
earnestly trying to show our pupils how their 
lives may be conducted on a Christian plane. 
We want these children to learn the joy of 
sharing with others and helping others to live 
the Christian life. We realize that they can- 
not live to themselves alone, and that living 
happily together means developing attitudes 
of respect and obedience toward authority, at 
home, in school, on the playgrounds and in 
the community in which they live. Boys and 


girls who grow up with a friendly, whole-_ 


some respect for rules on the playground and 
laws in the community, are certain to be law- 
abiding citizens of our republic, honest and 
fearless in administering affairs of state, if 
sometime they should be placed in positions 
of civic trust and responsibility. 


Motion Picture 


On the Farm. 2 reels, (25 min.) 16 mm. 
Silent. $3.00. Two small children on a Michi- 
gan farm help their family. Shows basis for 
happy “living together.” Available from 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New 
York City. 


February 1 


THEME: Keeping Rules at Home and in 
School 
ACTIVITIES: 


Make valentines to send to sick or shut-in 
children, or to a children’s home. Ask the 
matron for names, so that each child who 
receives a valentine will feel that he is re- 
membered personally. 
Illustrate Bible verses which may be used 
as rules for living together happily, such as, 
“Be ye kind, one to another, tenderhearted, 
forgiving one another.” Ephesians 4:32 

“All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also 
unto them.” Matthew 7:12 

“They help everyone his neighbor.” Isaiah 

41:6a 
“Do all things without murmurings and 
questionings.” Philippians 2:14. 

“Have we not all one Father?” Malachi 
2:10 

“Blessed are the peacemakers.” Matthew 
5:9 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Leviticus 19:18 

The verses may be printed on large cards 
ready for use, and illustrative magazine pic- 
tures cut out by the children pasted under 
the verses. These Scriptural passages may 
be memorized during the month and used in 
the worship services. 


Quret Music: “Going to Church” 
Scripture: (Hold up the Scripture cards, if 


* Deerfield, Illinois. 
1When the Little Child Wants 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 
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to Sing. West- 


they were made in the activity period, and 
ask the children to read the verses) 

PRAYER: Thank you, God, for this Sabbath 
day. Help us to make it a happy day, 
happy and joyous because of loving and 
kindly words and unselfish deeds. Amen. 

Sone: “One Lovely Rule’” 

Story: “Doing as They Pleased”® * 

Sone: “Useful in the Family” 

Prayer: Help us, dear God, to be willing to 
do the things we do not like to do, if it 
is right and good, so that we may live 
happily with our neighbors. Amen. 

OFFERING SERVICE: “Bless This Gift, Dear Fa- 
ther”® 
(See music herewith.) 


February 8 


THEME: Opportunities to Show Friendliness 

Activity: Finish the valentines, and plan 
to deliver or send them during the week. 
A committee of children may be appointed 
to mail them. 

Qutret Music: “Souvenir”? Drydla 

Scripture: “Be ye kind, one to another, 
tenderhearted, forgiving one another.” 
Ephesians 4:32 

“A friend loveth at all times.” Proverbs 

17:17 

Sone: “Being True” 

PRAYER: 


A PRAYER FOR LITTLE CHILDREN® 


Help us, Lord, to be today 

Very kind in all our play, 

Make us helpful, make us strong, 
Show us what is right and wrong, 
Hear us while we pray to thee, 
That good children we may be. 


Sone: “Friends, Friends, Friends” ° 


Story: 


A Littte Girt WHo Hap NEVER 
Hap A VALENTINE 


Betty had never had a valentine. The 
postman had never handed in at the door a 
lacy card all covered with red hearts and 
cupids. Betty had never found on the door- 
step, on St. Valentine’s Day, a pretty white 
envelope with a red heart pasted on the 
corner. 

“Oh, I wish someone would send me a 
valentine,” Betty sighed, on the morning of 
St. Valentine’s day. She pressed her face 
against the windowpane, and watched to see 
if anyone would bring a valentine. She saw 
the postman come, but he went right past 
her house, without blowing his whistle or 
stopping. Betty couldn’t help the tears coming 


2 Song and Play for Children, Danielson and Conant. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

3 Primary Worship Guide, by Jeanette E. Perkins. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

* Closely Graded Lessons. Teachers Text, Appendix 
Course 1, Part 4, Graded Press, New York. 

5 Words and music copyright, 1923, by the West- 
minster Press. Used by permission. 

6 Song Friends for Younger Children, 
The Vaile Co., Rock Island, Il. 

7 Primary Music and Worship. Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, Philadelphia. 

8 By Edith C. Rice. Used by permission of The 
Judson Press. 

8 Worship and Conduct Songs, Shields. Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
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to her eyes, and two big ones rolled right 
down her cheeks. 

In the very next block lived a little boy, 
whose name was Jerry. Jerry loved to cut and 
paste, and on the morning of St. Valentine’s 
day, his mother gave him some paper and 
hearts, and some paste. Jerry sat at his small 
desk, and busily cut out colored pictures and 
lacy flowers, and when he finished he had 
some valentines pink and lacy, and some 
with red hearts and cute little fat cupids. 

“See, mother,” he called, “don’t they look 
nice?” 

“Why, they are beautiful,” said mother, 
“much nicer than some of the valentines I 
have seen in the store window.” 

“I wish I know where to send them,” said 
Jerry. 

“Would you like to send one to Cousin 
Flossie?” asked mother. 

“IT suppose I could,” said Jerry, “but last 
year she got just lots and lots. I don’t think 
she would even notice one of these, because 
she has so many aunts and cousins who send 
her things.” - :. 

“Put on your snowsuit, Jerry, and your 
woolen cap,” said mother, “and you may go 
down the street to the store with me. Take 
your valentines along, and who knows, per- 
haps we will find a place for them.” 

As they walked down the sidewalk toward 
the store, in the very next block, Jerry saw 
a little girl’s face pressed against the window- 
pane. 

“Look, mother,” said Jerry, “there’s the 
little girl I told you about, the one I met 
yesterday when I took Spotty out for a 
walk.” 

“She Jooks as if she had been crying,” 
said mother, “perhaps she is lonely. Do you 
think she might like to have a valentine?” 

“T know what I'll do,” said Jerry, eagerly, 
“Tl run up the steps and lay a valentine in 
front of the door, then I'll ring the doorbell 
and run away quick!” 

Jerry scampered up the front steps, dropped 
the envelope on the doorstep, and pressed the 
doorbell so that he could hear it ring “ting-a- 
ling-ling” all through the house. Then he 
ran down the steps and up the street after 
mother as fast as he could. 

When Betty heard the bell she ran to open 
the door, and there lay a white envelope with 
a red heart pasted on the corner! Jerry was 
way down the street by that time, and he 
looked back and waved his hand to Betty as 
he saw her pick up the valentine. 

The little girl ran back into the house, 
and opened the envelope, and there it was, 
all red and white and lacy, with hearts and 
cupids and arrows and flowers pasted on it. 
Under the hearts there were words printed. 
Betty’s mother read them to her, and this is 
what it said: “To you, with love. from me.” 

Betty was a happy little girl now, and 
she sang and danced all over the house. At 
last she had had a valentine! Jerry was 
happy, too, because he had made someone 
else happy. 


LR. 
Sonc: “Valentine Day’* 
OFFERING SERVICE 
February 15 

THEME: Our Friendly Town 
ACTIVITY: 

Plan and begin working on a gift for a 
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Paying 


Scriptures. 
thousands of schools. 


members or more. 


in Member Interest! 


The ‘‘Acme”’ series for Sunday schools ‘‘Miss You”’— 
“Greet You’’—‘Get Well’? Message Cards with 
Beautiful. Low priced. Helpful now in 
Our Gift Assortment will be 
sent to Superintendents of Sunday schools of 150 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY, Box 26, 296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


community enterprise, such as the children’s 
ward at the community hospital, an orphan- 
age or children’s home. Scrapbooks, puzzles, 
cardboard pencil boxes, etc., would be ac- 
ceptable gifts. Mounted pictures or simple 
needlebooks might be made by the children 
for a home for the aged. 


Quiet Music: “Quiet,” Barnes’ 

Scriprure: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Leviticus 19:18 

“They helped everyone his neighbor.” 
Isaiah 41:6a 

“Let us work that which is good toward 
all men.” Galatians 6:10 

Sonc: “Lord of the Sunlight” * 

Prayer: We are glad, O God, for friendly 
neighbors, Help us to be polite and friend- 
ly always to those who live in our friendly 
town, and to those who have just come 
to live near us, and who are strangers in 
our school and in our church. Amen. 

Sone: “Like Jesus” 

Porm: 


A FRIENDLY STREET” 


I’m glad that I live on a friendly street. 
Our neighbors are all so nice! 

Mrs. Hendrix makes cookies 

On two days a week 

And always sends us a plate; 

And old Mrs. Tally 

From her pleasant backyard 

Sends roses and lilies galore. 

Then there’s Grandfather Tripp 

Who can make anything 

With his tools and his clever, swift hands. 
His shop is a place every boy likes to see, 
And he never is cross, not a bit. 

I thank you, dear God, 

For our friendly street, 

And our neighbors who are all so nice. 


CONVERSATION: 


Why do you like to live in a friendly 
town? Can you think of people in our town 
who need our friendliness? How can chil- 
dren show friendliness to newcomers in our 
town? How can we be neighborly to the 
people who live next door? (There may be an 
opportunity here to bring to the attention the 
need for care in respecting the property of 
others, and being helpful whenever oppor- 
tunity offers—ready to run errands, carry mes- 
sages, etc.) To older people, grandfathers and 
grandmothers, who live in our town? To 
younger children? 


Story: “How Our Town Was Built.” An 
account of the settling of the community 
in which the children live. Pictures of pub- 
lic buildings, parks, or special scenes, pres- 
ent, or im the early history of the town, 
may be shown. 

Sone: “Doing Friendly Things”? or “Song 
of Our Friendly Street’” 

Prayer: O God, help us to remember that 


10 Songs for Little People, Danielson and Conant. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

“From My Own Book of Prayers, edited by Mary 
Alice Jones. Copyright, 1938, by Rand McNally & 
Company, publishers, and used by permission. 

12 Sing, Children, Sing, by Edith Lovell Thomas. 
Published by Abingdon Press. 
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friendly children help to make our town a 
friendly town. Amen. 
OFFERING SERVICE 


February 22 


THEME: Our Country 
ACTIVITIES: 


Look at pictures of Washington. Encour- 
age children to tell what they have learned 
about Washington at school. 

Learn new songs. 

The American flag should be displayed in 
the department room. 


Quiet Music: “America” 

Scripture: “Be strong and of good courage.” 
Sone:. “America” (First verse) 

LEADER: 


We are proud of our country. We are 
proud of the brave, wise men who made and 
have kept our land and our flag high among 
the nations and flags of the world. One of 
these men, the wisest and bravest of all, is 
honored today, not only in our own country, 
but throughout the world. (Show a picture 
of Washington.) Why do we observe Wash- 
ington’s birthday every year? Why do we call 
Washington a hero? Do we have to be 
soldiers to be brave? (Encourage the chil- 
dren to tell what they have learned about 
Washington at school, emphasizing his kind- 
ness, his love for his mother, his love for 
our country.) 

What does it mean to be true to your coun- 
try? A good American is brave, tells the 
truth, plays fair, is kind, obeys rules, and 
obeys the laws of his country. 


Sone: “My Flag”’ 
Srory: 


THE LittLe Soupirr™ 


There were once two little boys, and each 
wished, oh! so very, very much, to be 
soldiers. It was a soldiers’ day, the sun was 
up, and from every house a red, white and 
blue flag was flying. Soon the soldiers would 
march by in their gay-colored uniforms with 
the fifes playing pretty tunes and the drums 
beating time for the soldiers’ feet. 

The two little boys sat upon their two 
doorsteps and talked together across the 


18 From the Mayflower. Copyright, The Pilgrim Press, 
Used by permission. 


fence about it all, for they were both very 
much excited. 

“I shall be as fine a soldier as any of 
them,” said the first little boy, whose name 
was Bobby. 

“I shall put on my soldier’s cap with the 
gold cockade and my fringed epaulets and 
my new red drum,” he went on. “As soon as 
we hear the parade, I shall follow at the end 
and everyone will see me.” 

“Oh, there it comes!” 

There was a sound of music-at the end of 
the street. 

“We must hurry, Tommy,” said Bobby. 
“You put on your cap and your epaulets and 
your drum, too.” 

So the two little boys put on their soldier 
caps, their fringed epaulets and their little 
red*drums and they hurried off to join the 
parade. 

Bobby could run the faster, and so he 
soon outstripped Tommy, whose feet were 
short and fat, and got in his way a great 
deal. Soon Bobby had reached the end of 
the parade, but Tommy, left behind, nearly 
tumbled over a silky-eared dog which lay 
crying in the road. 

“Pretty little dog! what’s the matter?” 
asked Tommy, stopping and lifting the silky- 
eared dog up in his arms. 

Then he saw. The dog’s poor little paw 
had been broken and quite crushed by some 
heavy cart wheel. Tommy sat down on the 
curbing and bound the hurt paw with his 
own handkerchief and stroked the silky ears 
and whispered comforting words in’ them. 
Presently he got up, still holding the dog 
in his arms, and he started home, for it 
was quite too late now for him to follow the 
parade. Even the drums sounded far away. 

“T can’t be a soldier today. I can’t be a 
soldier at all,” said Tommy to himself, and 
one big salt tear splashed down to the 
sidewalk. 

“Why not?” 

Tommy stopped suddenly, and looked up 
right into the eyes of a real soldier in a 
long blue cape. The soldier had dropped out 
of the parade and was going home. 

“You are a soldier,” the real soldier said, 
“Look!” 

He opened his cape and showed Tommy a 
shining gold star that he wore upon his coat. 

“That is my decoration,” he said, “They 
gave it to me because once I carried a 
wounded friend just as you are doing now. 
It was harder than fighting, my lad.” 

“Didn’t you fight in any battle, or march 
in any parade?” 

“Not that day,” said the real soldier. 

“And do you really think I can be a 
soldier?” Tommy asked again. 

“You are a soldier,” answered the real 
soldier again, stroking the dog’s soft brown 
head. 


Sone: “God Bless America” (One verse) 
OFFERING SERVICE 


Bless This Gift, Dear Father® 


Louise M. Oorever 


Donovan W, Ootever 
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THEME FOR FEBRUARY: Our Own People 


For the Leader 


Juniors are not distinguished for the softer 
virtues. But they have a sense of fair play 
and good sportsmanship. Courage appeals to 
them, as does success. So February becomes 
a month of opportunity for junior leaders. 
That is especially true of this year, in which 
February has been designated as race rela- 
tions month, and therefore a good time to 
face our personal and national sins against 
our brothers. At the same time we may 
recognize the great leaders of our own coun- 
try and race, or of others, who have helped 
make the world a better place for everyone. 

There may be exhibits in the room of 
pictures and books about other lands and 
races, or examples of their crafts. A small 
Persian rug, Oriental sketches, Chinese 
needlework, Indian rugs or blankets, repro- 
ductions from the rich store of Italian art, 

Negro poetry and songs will help in giving 

life to the theme. One such object, placed 
in a conspicuous place near the room en- 
trance, together with an attractive picture 
of the type of folk who produced it, will 
have a marked effect on interest. An ex- 
hibit also provides ‘an excellent topic of 
conversation with early comers. 

The hymns suggested are to be found in 
Singing Worship’ (s) or Hymns for Junior 
Worship’ (h). In each service some advance 
planning with members of the group is re- 

‘quired. The following hymns are suggested 
as especially fitting and conducive to thought 
because of their unfamiliarity: 


From (s) “Now Praise We Great and Fa- 
mous men” 
“Forward through the Ages” 
“Every Man as Friend” 
“O Brother Man” 
“Hymn for the Nations” 


From (h) “The Brotherhood of Man” 
“God’s Plan” 
“Maker of the Planets” 
“Let Us Be Loyal” 
“He Prayeth Best Who Loveth Best” 
“Sun High Above” 
Traditional “All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell” 
“For the Beauty of the Earth” 
“Rise Up, O Men of God” 
“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy” 
Spirituals “Ain’t Goin’ to Study War 
More” 
“Tord, I Want to. Be a Christian” 


An opening ritual, to be used each Sunday 
of the month, may be worked out in advance 
with the juniors. As given here, there would 
be needed bearers for the American and 
Christian flags, and three speakers, together 
with the regular leader of worship. 


No 


Leaver: The only flag privileged to fly above 


* Director of Religious Education, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany, New York. 

1 Singing Worship, Edith Loyell Thomas, 
Press. 

2 Hymns for Junior 
1941, 


January, 1942 


Abingdon 


Worship, Westminster Press, 


our national flag is the Christian flag. Thus 
we declare our country’s faith in a God 
who is Father of all men: To this fellow- 
ship of nations and races we bring the best 
we have to give. First (The leader’s words 
to this point are used only the first day, 
after which the opening words begin as fol- 
lows), we pledge allegiance to the task 
of making our land a safe and happy place 
in which to live. 
First junior: Leads in the salute to the 
national flag. 
Second junior: Reads “America First 
Third junior: Leads in the singing of 
verse four of “America the Beautiful” 
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LeaperR: Then in the name of Jesus, we ex- 
tend to all men everywhere our brotherly 
good will. 


First junior: Leads in the salute to the 
Christian flag: “I pledge allegiance to the 
Christian flag, and to the Saviour for whose 
kingdom it stands; one brotherhood, uniting 
all mankind in service and love.” 

Second junior: Reads “God’s Dream’? 

Third junior: Leads in the singing of 
verses 1 and 2 of “In Christ There Is No 
East or West” or “It Makes No Difference” 
(h) or “Go Ye Who Bear the Word” (h) 


It is also desirable to use a planned form 
for the service of offering throughout the 
month. 


OFFERING SERVICE: 


Leader: Our church shares in the work 
for (Orientals, Negroés, immigrants, In- 
dians) by (type of work done). Part of 
our gifts are used to help in that work. 
So we have an opportunity to help in 
righting the injustices of the past, and 
the forming of a happier future. 

Offertory: Music used as prelude 

Prayer: Our Father, accept our gifts and 
use them to further the welfare of our 
brothers around the world. 

Response to Prayer: “Thy Work, O God, 


Needs Many Hands” (h) or “Our 
Church” (h) or “Workers Together” 
(s) 


February 1 


THEME: In Christ There Is no East or West 
PRELUDE: Hymn, “God of Our Fathers”, 
with muted trumpet to play interludes 

Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 117 
THE Frac RiruaL: as given above 
LEADER’s TALK: 


BROTHERS FROM OTHER LANDS 


In the early days of our country and 
throughout its development, we had need of 
a great many people to do manual labor. 
There were not enough people here who were 
willing to do that kind of work, and so our 
ancestors did some cruel and unjust things 
to get the help they needed. They encouraged 
large groups of immigrants to come from all 
the European countries; they captured black 
men in Africa and sold them as slaves; they 
imported coolie labor. 

Then, after the hard work was done, and 
jobs became scarce, we began to worry about 
immigration. Since then more people have 
left the United States than have come in. By 
now nearly everyone living in our country 
was either born here or is a_ naturalized 
citizen. That means that we have fellow citi- 
zens whose families haye lived in all the 
countries of Europe and of Asia but who 


‘themselves are now loyal to the United States. 


There are citizens with yellow skins, citizens 
with brown skins, citizens with black skins, 
citizens with white skins—all American. 


3 See enrichment materials at end of services. 


In all countries there are problems that 
come from people living together. There are 
slums in London and Rome and Tokyo and 
Shanghai and Chicago. There are those who 
do not have enough to eat in India and Iraq 
and Brazil and in the United States. But in 
all countries people who love Jesus are trying 
to help those who are in need. In China 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek is working hard 
to rescue children orphaned by the war. For 
many years in Japan, Toyohiko Kagawa 
lived in the slums and shared the burdens of 
the people there, making real for them the 
meaning of trust, justice and love. 

One of our great leaders, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, felt the same way about people, and 
went to live with the distressed ones in the 
slums of Chicago, at Hull House. Muriel 
Lester did the same thing in London. And 
so, all over the world, people of good- 
will have tried to show what just plain hu- 
man friendliness will do in changing people 
for the better. 


PRAYER OF CONFESSION AND PENITENCE: (to 
be arranged in any convenient way, on a 
board, or poster, or typed slips in their 
hymnals. This may be used each Sunday 
throughout the month) 


Leader: For our willingness to use men 
when we need them, and to abuse or neglect 
them when we do not— 

Response:*"We ask thy forgiveness, our 
Father. 

For disregard of the rights of those who are 
our fellow-citizens— 

We ask thy forgiveness, our Father. 

For the contempt and disdain of other 
human beings we have expressed in many 
ways— bs : 

We ask thy forgiveness, our Father. 

For injustice to those who labor for us, 
and unkindness to those who are near us 
in home, school, or community— 

We ask thy forgiveness, our Father. 


THE SERVICE OF OFFERING, as given above 

Hymn (to be chosen from the list above, if 
one is desired in closing. Others may be 
inserted as the service is adapted to each 
situation.) 


February 8 


THEME: Of One Blood 
If possible, a committee should prepare 
an exhibit of the many products Dr. George 
W. Carver has made from the peanut and 
the sweet potato; together with his picture. 

PRELUDE: The Negro National Anthem, or a 
favorite spiritual. If the latter, have it 
played softly, and then one verse sung, as 
the service opens. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 
; DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


fn CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERUS 
MANGINGS ¢ STOLES ¢ VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS a 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


1 | ; NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN co. 


821-23 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Christian Training for the Small Child in This New Book for 
the Parent, the Teacher, for All Interested in Developing 
Christian Character in Small Children 


young. 


Living with Our Children 


by Gertrude Doederlein 


Illustrations by Stryker Ingerman 


A new publication written expressly for fathers 
and mothers of small children who are interested 
in developing true Christian character in the very 


Prepared by a successful kindergartner in a 
Christian day school in Chicago in response to re- 
peated requests from parents and other teachers 
for material and methods on teaching pre-school 
and kindergarten age children. 


Suggestions as to how to direct the child’s activities; how to develop true 
appreciation of Bible stories, good pictures, books, music, poetry; how to culti- 
vate an awareness of the love of God for him, to instill early in the child the 
wish and need to worship through prayer, praise, and thanksgiving. 

Cloth bound, $1.50 


ART PACKETS FOR “LIVING WITH OUR CHILDREN” 


Two art packets supplement the book, each containing over 150 drawings 
to color, cut, or to use as patterns. The whole family will be delighted with the 


contents of these packets. - 


These art packets will be especially helpful to the Sunday school kindergarten 
teacher who is constantly looking for hand work helps. 


Order as Packet No. 1 and Packet No. 2 


Price, 50c each 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 425 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 


Catt to Worsuip: “God that made the 
world and all things therein . . . hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
Acts 17:24a, 26a 

Hymn: “Brothers Beloved” (s) 

THe Openinc RITUAL: as given in detail in 
the introduction, except that the second 
junior should read Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address instead of the poem 
by Bishop Oldh’im. 

LEADER’s TALK: 

One group of people we brought here as 
cheap labor were the Negroes. They were 
brought against their will, to do the hard 
work on our farms and plantations. Many 
years afterward in the Middle West was 
born a boy who had rather a hard life him- 
self. When he was an awkward lad he went 
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down the great river to New Orleans, and 
there saw the black men bought and sold in 
the market place. Unable to forget the cruel 
sight, he saw that our land could not survive 
if torn by dissension over this great evil. 
Bitter suffering came to’ our land when Lin- 
coln was President, but from him we learned 
a lesson of fairness and unity. 

Still further west, some years later, a 
black-skinned lad toiled late into the night 
to get an education. He had come from the 
southland, and knew the poverty of both 
white and black folk there, and how much 
they needed markets for their crops. So he 
studied and worked in the laboratory, that 
as a chemist he might find more and better 
uses for the things they could grow—common 
things, such as the sweet potato and the 
peanut. His name is .George Washington 
Carver. 


A SERVICE OF GRATITUDE: 
A Junior—These are the gifts of the Ne- 
gro to the life of our nation: (to be 
named slowly, with pauses between each 
word, as if making an announcement. If 
there is time, each word may be followed 
by an illustration). Portry-—Art—Hv- 
mor — LAsor — DEFENSE — STORIES — 
Music. ; 

PRAYER OF CONFESSION AND PENITENCE: as 
given in the previous service 

THE SERVICE OF OFFERING 

Ciosinc Hymn, if desired. For this service, 
a spiritual would’ be most suitable. 


February 15 


THEME: Let All That Breathe Partake 

PRELUDE: “Largo” from the New World 
Symphony, by Dvorak 

Catt To Worsutp: Leviticus 19:34a (to 

~ “thyself”’) 

THE Openine RITUAL: as given in the intro- 
duction, except that the second junior 
should read “The Athenian Oath” in 
place of the prose poem by Bishop 
Oldham. 


THE ATHENIAN OATH 


The following oath was taken by the young 
men of Athens when they became citizens: 
“We will never bring disgrace to this, our 
nation, by any act of dishonesty or coward- 
ice, nor ever desert our suffering comrades 
in the ranks; we will fight for the ideals of 
the nation: both alone and with others: we 
will revere and respect our nation’s laws, and 
do our best to incite a like respect and rey- 
erence in those above us who are prone to 
annul and set them at naught; we will strive 
unceasingly to quicken the public sense of 
civic duty. Thus, in all ways, we will transmit 
this nation not only not less, but greater, 
better and more beautiful than it was trans- 
mitted to us.” 


LEADER’s TALK: 


CITIZENS OF THE NEW Worip 


More than three hundred years ago, brave 
bands of men, women and children began 
to cross the sea from many lands in Europe. 
In their minds and hearts was an ideal of 
freedom—to work, and use the products of 
their labor as they wished; to teach their 
children truth as they saw it; to worship 
according to the dictates of their conscience. 
They had to struggle and suffer for that 
freedom, but wise and brave leaders helped 
them and at last after a great war in which 
George Washington led them to victory, they 
were free to form their land as seemed best 
to them. They had come, many of them, from 
lands which had a heritage of hatred for each 
other. But their common hope formed a bond 
that has lasted ever since. Through the years 
hundreds and thousands more have come to 
our land from. every country around the 
world. Let us hear a roll-call of their home- 
lands. 

(Two juniors alternate in announcing 
slowly the names of the lands from which 
our people came. This can be made as long 
or short as desired. If the flags of the various 
countries are available, a colorful ceremony 
can be made of it. An alternative is to name 
some contribution each land has made to 
the joy or welfare of the world, or to our 
land. SwepeNn, Great Britain, Sparn, GER- 
MANY, FRANCE, GREECE, ITALY, etc.) 

Many of these people, especially those 
who came in later years, found hardship and 
suspicion in their new home. Because they 
were not welcomed, nor helped to learn our 
ways, they often gathered in city slums and 
knew poverty and disease and _ bitterness. 
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But the brave and strong among them worked 
and learned, and were able to fight the evils 
and make things better for those who fol- 
lowed them. One such was Jacob Riis, an 
immigrant boy from Denmark, who so hated 
the slums in which he had to live, that when 
he became a police reporter he used his 
camera and his writing ability to make peo- 
ple see how horrible such living places could 
be, and so change them. 


PRAYER OF CONFESSION AND PENITENCE, as 
given in the first service 

A Service oF OFFERING: as given in the 
introduction 

CLosinc Hymwn: if desired, chosen from the 
list given in the introduction 


February 22 


Tueme: Thy Word Our Law 

PRELUDE: “From an Indian Lodge”, from 
Woodland Sketches, by MacDowell 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 101:1 

Tue Openine RiruAL: as given in the intro- 
duction, except the sécond junior shall 
read as follows: 


Many years ago the Nez Percés Indians 
sent their chiefs over two thousand miles for 
something they knew to be precious, but 
found they could not have it at that time. 
So the sad young brave said, “I came to you 
over a trail of many moons for more light 
for my people who dwell in darkness. My 
people sent me to get the Book of Heaven 
from the white man. You make my feet heavy 
with burdens of gifts, but the Book is not 
among them. When I tell my poor blind 
people that I did not get the Book, no word 
will be spoken. One by one they will rise up 
and go out in silence. My people will die in 
darkness and they will go on the long path 
to other hunting grounds, no white man’s 
Book to make the road plain.” 


Also, in the second part of the ritual, 
instead of the poem “God’s Dreams,” the 
reading shall be as follows: (from Psalm 
119) 


Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
his way? By taking heed thereto, according 
to thy word. 

Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law. Thy word is 
a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path. 

With my whole heart I have sought thee: 
O let me not wander from thy command- 
ments. Thy word have I hid in my heart, that 
I might not sin against thee. 


LEADER’s TALK: 


INDIAN BROTHERS 


One of the things for which as a nation 
we should be most penitent is our treatment 
of the Indians, whose lands we took, in the 
main, by violence. But a few wise men, 
such as William Penn, treated them fairly 
and earned their lasting friendship. Later, 
the explorers who went into the far West, 
such as Lewis and Clark, and the ministers 
who followed them to preach and _ teach, 
made friends of the Nez Percés Indians 
and so influenced them to seek the Book of 
Heaven of which you heard as our service 
opened. And though they were disappointed 
then, because the Book was not available in 
their tongue, two years later it was taken 
to them by a young missionary. Two hundred 
years before John Eliot, an Englishman, had 


come to Massachusetts, and after learning the . 


language of the Indians there, translated the 
whole Bible for them. It was the first book 
printed in this country, and the first transla- 
tion of the Bible into a pagan tongue any- 
where in the world. One of our poets, Henry 
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Looking. foward — 


January to April, winter to spring. People are like that—they like to 
look ahead. Far-sighted Church Schools look ahead too in every part 
of their educational program. More and more of them realize every 
year that it's part of their job to provide their Churches not only 
the members, but the teachers and the singers of the next genera- 


? 
tion. That's why so many of them are using the FOUR GRADED t 


HYMNALS, giving each age group worship material which has been 
planned especially for it. Write for information to the Hymnal 
Division, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 925-J Wither- 


spoon Building, Philadelphia. 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD WANTS TO SING 
PRIMARY MUSIC AND WORSHIP 
y ¥ HYMNS FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP 
Gy 4 THE HYMNAL FOR YOUTH 


Wadsworth Longfellow, in Hiawatha has 


-made a word picture of the young mission- 


aries bringing the message of the Book to 
the Indians. 


“Tt is well,” they said, “O brother, 
That you come so far to see us!” 

In a circle round the doorway 

With their pipes they sat in silence, 
Waiting to behold the strangers, 
Waiting to receive their message, 

Till the Black Robe chief, the pale face, 
From the wigwam came to greet them, 
Stammering in his speech a little, 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar. 


They were wise to seek the Book. One of our 
Presidents, Woodrow Wilson, once said, 
“The flag means universal education—light 
for every mind, knowledge for every child.” 
And we are sure the best and most useful 
education is that which gives us an under- 
standing of the laws of God. The very least 
we can do for these Indian brothers of ours 
to pay our debt to them is to share our 
schools, and most of all, our Book: of 
Heaven. 


PRAYER OF CONFESSION AND PENITENCE: as 
given in the first service 
Tur SERVICE OF OFFERING: as given in the 
introduction 
Hymn 
Enrichment Materials 


(To be used as needed) 
For THE OPENING RITUAL: 
Gop’s Dreams® 
Dreams are they—but they are God’s dreams! 


4Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
publishers. 


Shall we decry them and scorn them? 
That men shall love one another, 
That white shall call black man brother, 
That greed shall pass from the market place, 
That lust shall yield to love for the race, 
That man shall meet with God face to face, 
Dreams are they all, 

But shall we despise them— 

God’s dreams! 


America First® 

Not merely in matters material, but in things 
of the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors 
and skyscrapers, but also in ideals, prin- 
ciples, character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, 
but in the glad assumption of duties. 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but 
bending in helpfulness over a sick and 
wounded world like a Good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous 
cooperation. 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other 
races and peoples, but in sympathy, love, 
and understanding. 

Some day some nation must take that path— 
unless we are to lapse once again into utter 
barbarism—and that honor I covet for my 
America. - 

And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, 
I say with all my heart and soul, “America 
First.” 


Contrisutions or Necrors: (Source ma- 


terials for use February 8) 


5 By Thomas Curtis Clark. In 1000 Quotable Poems, 
published by Willett, Clark & Co. Used by permission. 
6 By Bishop G. Ashton Oldham, Albany, New York. 


Used by permission. 
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See stories about Booker T. Washington 
and Roland Hayes on page 29. Note also 
statue to Booker T. Washington on cover. A 
statue by a Negro woman artist appeared on 
the cover for July-August 1941. 

Poetry: “The Creation”, in God’s Trombones, 
by James Weldon Johnson, Viking Press, 
1927 

Art: If possible secure a reproduction of a 
painting by Henry O. Tanner or William 
E. Scott, or a brief sketch of their life and 
work. (A painting by Tanner was used on 
page 2 of the April 1939 Journal.) 


Humor: Adapt an Uncle Remus ballad or 
story.” 

Work: Since the Negro has been free, he has 
largely been employed in agriculture and 
domestic service, at very low pay. Only 
recently has his skill led him into manu- 
facturing, mechanics and _ transportation. 
But his work has produced in not much 
over fifty years: 


650,000 homes owned, 

1,000,000 farms operated, 

60,000 business enterprises started, 
$2,700,000 in money given for schools, 


"From Uncle Remus and His Friends, by Joel 
Chandler Harris. Published by Houghton-Mifflin. 


$190,000,000 spent on church property, 
with 45,000 churches. 


And while working hard the Negro has 
learned to read and write. Only 3% could 
do so fifty years ago; now 80% have 
learned. 

Defense: During the last war, the Negro 
gave two million dollars in money and 
four hundred thousand men to help our 
country. Afterward, a Frenchman yisiting 
this country gave his seat to a Negro 
woman, while riding in the subway. He 
said to the friend with him, “It is an 
honor to give my seat to an American 
Negro. I saw the Negro troops fight in 
France!” 

Stories: The best of Negro stories, as their 
songs, are religious. Condense “Little 
David” from Ol Man Adam An’ His 
Chillun, by Roark Bradford, Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1928 

Songs: A favorite Negro spiritual 
Much valuable material for such services 

may be found in denominational missionary 

units in church school materials, and in the 
publications of The Missionary Education 

Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 

City. ; 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Mae Sigler* 


THEME FOR Fesruary: Jesus’ Ideals—and 

America’s 

Aim: Following the theme for January, 
Jesus Grew Up, the February theme tries to 
show intermediates that Jesus’ love of peo- 
ple and his belief in their great value has 
influenced the ideals of our country from 
the time of its founding until the present 
day. These services should inspire inter- 
mediates to do their part to keep alive in 
our country these ideals of Jesus’ and the 
great American dream of liberty and equal- 
ity. 

Preparation: Begin early to plan the wor- 
ship centers. It is becoming more difficult 
to obtain Elsie Anna Wood pictures from 
England, a poignant reminder of the fact 
that it is hard to create beauty in a warring 
world. A worship center committee will need 
to use imagination and creativity in order to 
plan worship centers, using whatever the 
church and community may have at hand. 
Enlist an artistic adult to help the committee. 

Helpful books are: They Dared to Live 
by Bartlett, Association Press, New York, 
price, $1.25; and Champions of Democracy 
by Cottler, Little Brown Co., Boston, price, 
$2.00. 


Motion Picture 


Our Bill of Rights. 2 reels (20 min.) 16 
mm. Sound. $4.00. How our forefathers pre- 
served the “four freedoms” in the Con- 
stitution. Available from Ideal Pictures Corp., 
28 E. 8th St., Chicago, IIl. 


February 1 


Tueme: Jesus Believed in Personal Liberty 


* Superintendent of Intermediate Department, Trin- 
ity Methodist Church, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Worsuie Center: A small United States 
flag, and a small Christian flag. The inter- 
mediates may need to make their own 
Christian flag. Such a project may call for 
some research which will change the 
whole course of your worship service. Ar- 
range the flags gracefully in a standard 
on the altar. Place a white candle on 
either side of the flags. 

PreLupE: “O Lamb of God” by Bizet, or 
“Faith of Our Fathers” 

Catt TO WorsHIP: 


Leader: And how shall we worship God? 
Some say in the church, others say in the 
great out-of-doors, still others say in the 
quietness of the home. What do you say? 

Response: Jesus said, “The hour cometh 
and now is, when neither in this mountain 
nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the 
Father.” 

Leader: Again I ask, “How and where 
then, shall we worship God?” 

Response: Jesus said, “The true worshipers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and truth: 
for such doth the Father seek to be his 
worshipers.” 


Hymn: “O Lord, Our God, Thy Mighty 
Hand” 
UNISON: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable Rights; that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
(From the Declaration of Independence) 

CANDLE LIGHTING CEREMONY: (Two inter- 
mediates) 

First: “We light this candle to signify 
the spirit of Jesus who loved people.” 

Second (using light from first candle) : 
“We light this candle to signify the spirit 
of men like Roger Williams, who gave his 
life that people might be free to worship 
God. We light it from the candle signifying 
the spirit of Jesus because we feel that Roger 
Williams gained much of his inspiration from 
Jesus.” 


INTRODUCTION OF THEME: 


(Recall January theme.) During February 
we shall consider some of the ideals of this 
maturing Jesus as they have been interpreted 
by the leaders of our own United States. In 
February there are the birthdays of two 
great patriots, Washington and Lincoln. One 
of the ideals for which many of our nation’s 
heroes have given their lives is personal 
liberty. 

PLANNED Discussion: (By a pupil-leader and 
two or three other intermediates who may 
be seated anywhere in the group, cer- 
tainly where they may be heard by the 
whole group. This discussion should be 
rehearsed but flexible enough to allow 
those who have not rehearsed and who 
wish to speak their convictions to do so. 
This is not only a discussion about, but a 
demonstration of personal liberty.) 


Leader: Our theme is personal liberty. I’m 
not just sure in my own mind what personal 
liberty is. I’m sure it doesn’t mean doing 
just what I want to, when I want to, because 
Mother and Dad, the teachers at school, our 
preacher, and a good many other. people I 
know have said to me, “But you can’t do 
that.” ; 

First Intermediate: Doesn’t it mean that 
when I am twenty-one and I am considered 
grown up that then I can do as I please? 
Until then I must listen to those who are 
older and wiser than I am. 

Leader: Yes and no. Dad has to watch 
the speedometer on the car so that he doesn’t 
go over the speed limit, or the police will 
do away with his personal liberty. And 
sometimes I know he’d much rather stay at 
home and read, but he takes us kids on pic- 
nics. He doesn’t have full personal liberty. 

First: But we can worship in any church 
we want to, read any book or magazine we 
wish, listen to any radio programs which we 
like, and we do have freedom of speech. No 
one from the government tells us what we 
must do and believe and think. 

Second: Maybe personal liberty means we 
can do as we wish so long as we are con- 
siderate of the rights of those around us. 
Jesus taught that people are the most im- 
portant asset in the world. As long as you 
and I feel and act from that motive, our 


country gives us personal liberty, doesn’t it? 


Third: Other countries do not practice 
personal liberty the way ours does. How 
did it all happen to begin here anyway? 

Leader: Didn’t it all begin when the 
people who founded our country came here 
to worship God as they pleased, not as some 
ruler in Europe told them they had to worship 
God? 

First: Yes, but after they came over and 
established their homes and churches they 
thought everyone should worship God in the 
very same way they did. Remember how the 
people of Salem drove Roger Williams” into 
exile because he insisted that every man and 
woman had the right to worship God as 
he pleased? He also insisted that the white 
men should pay the Indians for the land they 
were taking. Roger Williams believed in the 
value of each human being. 

Second: Does a person really believe in 
personal liberty who fights for it for him- 
self and then when he gets it tries to make 
a servant of some one else? 

Leader: No. And that is what is wrong 
with some people today. For a long time the 
people who worked in factories and shops in 
our country were oppressed. Now in some 
places the workers have gained control. Will 
they know how to use it? 

Third: In Russia the church and,state for 
many years told the people how they must 
worship and the church bled the people for 
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money. Because of this those who are now 
in control are suspicious of all religion. 

First: Well, thank goodness, we Americans 
have freedom to worship God. Roger Wil- 
liams and Patrick Henry and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln fought and won the battle. We have it. 
So why worry? 

Leader: We must always struggle to keep 
it. We must read and think and work for 
our own liberty and the liberty of others. If 
there are any oppressed peoples anywhere 
we can be sure that some day they will try 
to get their own liberty. In doing that they 
are liable to deprive someone somewhere of 
personal liberty. We will never be truly free 
until we realize the importance of the poor- 
est person in the poorest part of the earth. 

Second: Jesus told a story about an un- 
merciful servant. Roger Williams must have 
thought of that story often as he left Salem 
and went to live with his friends, the In- 
dians. After he founded Providence, Rhode 
Island, a man came to Williams’ colony be- 
cause he wanted to be free to worship God 
as he pleased, but he complained because his 
wife would not worship God as he, her hus- 
band, thought she should. Roger Williams 
may have told him the story found in Mat- 
thew 18:23-25. (Read or tell the story.) 


Hymn: “My Country ’Tis of Thee” 
BENeEDICTION: I Corinthians 16:13, 14, 23 


February 8 


THEME: Jesus Believed in Freedom of Op- 

portunity for All 
Note materials given in Junior Depart- 
ment program for this week. 

PRELUDE: “Finlandia” by Jean Sibelius 

Catt To Worsuip: Galatians 5:1 

Hymn: “Steal Away to Jesus,” or “We Are 
Climbing Jacob’s Ladder.” 

Unison: Excerpt from the Declaration of 
Independence. (See worship service Feb- 
ruary 1.) 

LEADER: 


(Give theme of service.) When Jesus was 
on earth the Samaritans were among the out- 
casts of the earth in the opinion of the 
Jews. Again and again in his parables Jesus 
emphasized that the Samaritans should not 
be discriminated against. Today in our land 
the Negro, although very different from the 
Samaritan of Jesus’ day, symbolizes a strug- 
gle for equality of opportunity. Perhaps if 
he were telling the story of the Good Samari- 
tan in our day Jesus might even say, “But 
a certain kindly Negro came where he was, 
and had compassion on him ... and took 
care of him.” 


Story: (The worship committee should ask 
some intermediate to tell about Booker T. 
Washington. The following facts are only 
suggestive.) 


Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Every morning at four o’clock a twelve year 
old Negro boy left his hut in Malden, Vir- 
ginia, to go to work in the salt furnaces. 
On every barrel of salt was the number 18. 
To the Negro boy they were a symbol of that 
mysterious world of numbers and reading 
and writing, a world of which he knew 
nothing. Each morning his heart ached as he 
saw the other boys and girls go by the salt 
furnaces on their way to school. But his moth- 
er could not live without his earnings at the 
salt furnaces. Finally he did arrange to work 
early and late and go to school a few hours 


during the day. : 


“Your name?” asked the teacher. All the 
other boys and girls had two or three names. 
He had only one, so -he quickly added an- 
other. “Booker Washington,” he proudly re- 
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plied. When he told his mother she said, 

“Why, son, I called you Booker Taliaferro 

when you were born.” So he became Booker 

T. Washington. He was born in a slave cabin 

somewhere in Virginia. His mother was a 

slave, the plantation cook. Booker never 

knew his exact birthday, nor anything about 
his father and ancestry. 

Booker soon had to quit school and work 
in a coal mine. But there he heard the 
miners talking about a great school where a 
boy might work his way through and learn 
a trade. A year and a half later Booker was 
on his way to Hampton Institute. After he 
finished at Hampton he came back to teach 
in a school of colored children at Malden. 
He soon saw that they must not only have 
book learning, they must be taught to care 
for their bodies. He transformed the com- 
munity around the school. He was so suc- 
cessful that Hampton Institute asked him to 
come back and teach there. 

Then the Alabama Legislature voted $2,000 
to found a normal school for Negro teachers. 
They asked Booker T. Washington to be 
president of the school. When he arrived at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, he found that there 
were no buildings, no pupils, no teachers. 
Just a law and an appropriation of $2,000. 
From that beginning, Booker T. Washington 
developed one of the finest schools for Ne- 
groes in the South, and today all the world 
knows about Booker T. Washington and his 
school for Negroes, Tuskegee Institute. 
Booker T. Washington was a pioneer in put- 
ting into practice the ideal of freedom of 
opportunity for all. 

Srory: An intermediate who loves music 
should find out about Roland Hayes and 
share his findings with the group. Here is 
a skeleton outline of his life. 


RoLanp Hayes 

When Roland Hayes was fifteen he was 
working in a window weight factory in 
Chattanooga. He unloaded scrap iron, built 
fires and carried the molten metal. At night 
he cried with sore muscles. His legs and feet 
were burnt with hot metal. When Roland 
Hayes was thirty-six he was singing for the 
king of England in Buckingham Palace. 

Roland had always loved to sing. The 
men in the factory liked to listen to him 
sing as he worked. He sang in a church 
choir. A young Negro music teacher, Arthur 
Calhoun, first discovered Roland. And Ro- 
land really discovered music when he first 
heard the voices of Caruso and Sembrich on 
the gramophone. He decided to go to Oberlin 
College but he got only as far as Nashville, 
Tennessee. There he found Fisk University, 
however, and from then on he rose to 
heights of fame and popularity. A humble 
mother has kept him humble, however, with 
these words, “Remember who you are.” 


Porm: See “The Twenty-Third Psalm for 
All Races,” page 22 


Prayer: Our Heavenly Father, make us 
really know that all men are brothers, each 
contributing some great quality of spirit 
to the kingdom of love on this earth. May 
our-country always present to all men the 
opportunity to be truly great. Help us to 
be friendly to all people whom we may 
meet, no matter what may be their race or 
the color of their skin, for we are all thy 
children, O God. All this we ask in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Hymn: “Lord, I Want.to Be a Christian in 
My Heart” 

Benepiction: I Corinthians 16:13, 14, 23. 


February 15 
Tueme: Jesus Believed in All People 


NEW YEAR PLANS 


Everybody present every Sunday 
Promote friendly rivalry with a 
_ “Dietz score Board’’ 
Write for the plan that will bring 
the scholars early 


Catalog free 
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WILLIAM H. DIETZ 
10 S. Wabash, Dept. 53, Chicago 


Worsuie CentER: An open Bible and two 
white candles. (A statue of Horace Mann 
with a boy was used on the November 
1940 cover of the Journal.) 


PRELUDE: 
Thee” 

CaLL To Worsuip: II Timothy 2:15 

Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 

Unison: Excerpt from the Declaration of 
Independence. (See worship _ service, 
February 1.) - 

LEADER: 


“Q Master Let Me Walk with 


Our theme today is, Jesus believed in all 
people. If Jesus were alive today he would 
certainly feel that all people, rich and poor, 
should have a well rounded education. We 
have used the open Bible as our worship 
center because, through the ages, the desire 
to read the Bible, and the application of 
the truths presented in the Bible, have in- 
spired people to work for education for all. 
One of the cardinal faiths of our country 
is that every person must be educated if he 
is to be a right thinking, right acting citi- 
zen. The earliest pioneer in education for 
all was Horace Mann. 


Srory: (A committee of intermediates may 
wish to work out tableaux of Horace Mann 
to accompany this story. They might show 
Horace Mann (1) as a boy in the home 
town library; (2) as a man in the legis- 
lature; (3) as an old man, the president 
of a college, counselling with a student.) 


Horace MAnn 


All the people in a little town between 
Boston and Providence were very much ex- 
cited. They had decided to rename their 
town in honor of the great Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The town to the north had a Franklin 
Bank. The town to the south renamed a 
street, Franklin. They would rename the 
town itself. So, with fitting ceremony, they 
became Franklin. A boy named Horace 
Mann heard his parents talk about it, and 
he and his friends watched the ceremonies 
with a keen interest. He also wondered what 
Benjamin Franklin would say when he heard 
it. Horace soon heard that Franklin had 
offered to buy the town a gift and that the 
town officials had decided they would like 
a bell for the meeting-house. But Franklin 
did not send a bell. He sent a library. 

Among these books Horace spent all his 
spare time. How he ever had any spare time 
is a wonder for he spent his evenings braid- 
ing straw for the near-by hat factory. Prob- 
ably in that library~the idea first came to 
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Horace Mann that all people should be able 
to read, and think, and reason. In his town 
there was a school, but the teacher received 
only ten dollars a month and held his posi- 
tion by his ability to use the rod. Finally 
when Horace was twenty a school teacher 
came who knew something. 

In six months Horace was ready for the 
sophomore class at Brown University, in 
Providence, Roger Williams’ old town. He 
chose the law profession in order that he 
might defend humanity. He resolved never to 
take an unjust case, and kept his resolution. 
He was elected to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts when he was thirty-one. Do you 
suppose that when he was a boy of your 
age in the town of Franklin he ever dreamed 
that he would be a member of his state’s 
law making body? 

At first the Legislature did not pay much 
attention to Horace Mann. Then one day 
when the Legislature was napping and 
some member was presenting some uninter- 
esting bill, Horace Mann sprang to his feet 
and argued against the bill because it would 
defeat the principle of religious liberty. 
After his eloquent speech he became an im- 
portant member of the body. He finally per- 
suaded the Legislature to establish a Board 
of Public Education. The governor named 
Mann secretary. At first he felt that he was 
not able to do the job justice, but when 
convinced that he could do it, he did not 
hesitate to give up his political ‘aspirations 
and take the job. As a lawyer he was plead- 
ing the case of free education for all chil- 
dren, rich and poor alike. All through the 
rest of his life he worked, lectured and 
prayed so that every person would have the 
chance to learn. 

Horace Mann worked for public libraries, 
and fought against corporal punishment in 
the schools. Toward the end of his life two 
nominations came to him, one for Governor 
of Massachusetts, one as President of the 
new Ohio College of Antioch. He chose the 
college and served there six years, until his 
death. On his tombstone are these words, 
“Be ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity.” 


Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave, Dare to Be True” 
Benepicrion: I Corinthians 16:13, 14, 23 


February 22 


THEME: Jesus Believed in Justice for All 
Worsuip CENTER; 


The picture “Jesus and the Children” by 
Harold Copping. Obtainable from the New 
York Sunday School Association, 416 La- 
fayette St., New York City. Price, about 
$1.45. The story that explains the picture is 
in Christ and the Fine Arts by Cynthia 
Maus, published by Harper and Bros. Your 
church or city library should certainly have 
this book. It is invaluable in planning wor- 
ship services. Your intermediates might save 
and give the book as a gift to your church. 
The price is $3.95. 

Two candles are needed to complete the 
worship center. 


PRELUDE: “My Country ’Tis of Thee” 

Catt To Worsuip: Micah 6:8 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life” ; : 

Canpie Licutinc Ceremony: As two inter- 
mediates light the candles, the leader may 
say (1) “We light. this candle to signify 
Jesus’ love of God.” (2) “We light this 
candle to signify Jesus’ love of man.” 

Picture INTERPRETATION: From Christ and 
the Fine Arts by Maus, page 138, 

Unison: Excerpt from the Declaration of 
Independence. (See worship service, Feb- 
ruary 1.) 
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INTRODUCTION OF THEME: 


During February we have worshiped God 
by thinking with him about great ideals of 
Jesus that have become the ideals of the 
American people. Do you remember Roger 
Williams and his fight for personal liberty; 
Booker T. Washington, who struggled up 
from slavery and through his struggle proved 
the value of freedom of opportunity for all; 
Horace Mann, who gave up his law practice 
to plead for education for all? 

Today we shall think about social justice. 
From Old Testament times until now, men 
have always had to struggle for justice. 
Amos in his day, Jesus in his life, and Jane 
Addams in America all had the same kind 
of a vision. And the struggle is not over 
today. Some one must always champion the 
poor and oppressed. 


STORIES: 


Amos 


In the little village of Tekoa, twelve miles 
south of Jerusalem, lived Amos, the shepherd 
boy. He was proud of his work for the sheep 
he cared for were unusually hardy and their 
wool was of the finest quality. The wool 
from his sheep made clothes which kept 
people warm. Sometimes he dreamed that 
the wool from his own sheep became a cloak 
for the priest in the Temple. One day when 
he was about twelve years old Amos’ father 
took him to Bethel when he went to sell the 
wool from the sheep. It wasn’t at all as he 
thought it would be. He saw the rich living 
in extravagance and the poor in misery. He 
saw the fat merchant laughing because he 
had robbed a poor man of his land, and had 
cheated a caravan master by using a false 
bottom in the grain measure. 

Then Amos saw the son of the priest 
hurrying to give a nobleman a coat which 
the priest had legally stolen from a wor- 
shiper. Amos dreamed no more of his sheeps’ 


wool being made into priests’ cloaks. In- 
stead he dreamed of the day when he should 
be old enough to speak out against such 
injustice. In the book of Amos we read— 
(Quote Amos 5:14, 15.) 


Jesus 


(Tell the story of the cleansing of the 
Temple, Matthew 21:12, 13.) 


JANE 


Jane was a girl from a comfortable home. 
She had never been hungry or cold. But 
when she rode through the back streets. of 
Freeport and saw -the poor children living 
in misery there, she told her father that 
some day she would live in a big house, but 
right in the midst of horrid little houses like 
the ones on the back streets of Freeport. 

Later when she was a young woman Jane 
went to a Saturday night sale of fruit and 
yegetables in London’s East End. There she 
‘saw the poor grabbing for spoiled vegetables 
and fruit. In Germany she saw a line of 
women with hot brew in huge tanks on their 
backs. As the hot brew splashed it burnt 
the women. Jane went to speak to the brewer 
who only shrugged his shoulders. Men must 
have beer, women must carry it and have 
scars. In Spain Jane and her friend Ellen 
went to a bull fight. Ellen left. Jane stayed 
until it was over. Then she stopped and 
considered herself with disgust. 

That night she and Ellen decided to start 
a social settlement in America. They came 
home and found a big house in the midst 
of horrid little houses. Jane Addams and 
Ellen Starr founded Hull House. They be- 
came the friends and champions of ‘the poor 
of Chicago and America. 


Poem: “From Ad Patriam,” page 22. 
Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 
Benepiction: I Corinthians 16:13, 14, 23 


Senior and Young 
People's 
Departments 


By Staff of First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio* 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: The Spark That Is the 
Clue 


For the Leader 


One of the most intriguing things about 
people is the vast difference between in- 
dividual personalities. Anyone who has served 
in a leadership capacity, especially with 
young people, is well aware of the wide range 
of attitudes and abilities represented in a 
given group. And because of that awareness, 
there often comes to mind the haunting ques. 
tion of why such differences exist. Why is it 
that one person may always be depended 
upon to do the right thing while someone 
else is irresponsible? Why does a certain 
individual seem to radiate joy and content- 
ment while another gives the impression of 
being unhappy and dull? There seems to 
be a quality existent in some individuals that 
is lacking in others, and to discover what 


*Ray A. Burkhart, pastor. 


that spark is, is to find the clue to the way to 
help young people develop strong personali- 
ties. 

In the worship services for this month, 
we will consider four sources of power which 
Jesus tapped to find that spark. He pos- 
sessed it to a greater degree than has any 
other man, and in his way of life we find 
several techniques of developing it. These 
services are merely suggestive and are 
planned to stimulate additional thinking on 
the part of those who participate in them. 


Motion Picture 


Faith Triumphant. 2 reels (20 min.) 16 
mm. Sound. $6.00. St. Paul, arrested in 
Jerusalem and tried in Casesarea, triumphs 
through faith in his purpose. Might be used 
to. illustrate any of the themes used this 
month, Available from Harmon Foundation, 
140 Nassau St., New York City; Ideal Pic- 
tures Corp., 28 E. 8th St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Bell and Howell, 1801 W. Larchmont St., 
Chicago. 


The Order of Service 


It is suggested that the same order of 
service be used all this month to give con- 
tinuity to the theme. 


Pre.upe: “We Would Be Building” 

Catt to Worsuip: “Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brothers to dwell 
together in unity.” : 

As we come once more into the enrich- 
ing and sustaining fellowship of this group, 
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let us join together in a’ search for those 
sources of power which produce the spark 
that is the clue to a Christian personality. 

Hymn 

ScRIPTURE 

SENTENCE PRAYERS: Have several young peo- 
ple prepare their own prayers of a sen- 
tence or two, pertaining to the theme for 
the service. Have different young people 
do it each Sunday. 

MEDITATION 

HYMN 

Lirany or DeEpDICATION 

BENEDICTION 


February 1 


THEME: The Power of a Purpose 
(See The Order of Service above.) 

Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be Lost 
Nor Stayed” 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 7:7-15 

MEDITATION: 


THE POWER OF A PURPOSE 


Before the pilot of a big silver airliner 
ever steps into the control compartment, he 
knows éxactly where he is going to fly the 
plane and the route he will follow. If that 
were not so his flight would be haphazard 
and inefficient. But because he does have a 
specific goal in mind, he makes the trip in 
the safest and quickest manner possible. 

A great many people live their lives by that 
same principle. Rather than just drifting 
around and letting things come as they may, 
they have a definite purpose in mind and 
are constantly working toward it. And it is 
such a person who possesses an inner 
serenity and sureness which gives him power. 
When one’s efforts are planned and directed 
toward a certain goal they will be much 
more ordered than if they are spent in 
aimless pursuits. 

Undoubtedly one of the things about Jesus 
which made him stand out among men was 
the fact that he had a very vivid purpose 
around which he centered all his efforts. Dur- 
ing the forty days in the wilderness he ex- 
pelled all doubt from his mind and emerged 
with a great determination to tell the people 
all about God the Father. To him that was 
all important and he gave himself to it 
without any reservation whatsoever. Conse- 
quently, there was a quality of sureness and 
conviction about his life that made men feel 
the power that was within him. 

There is here a guidepost for all of us 
who seek to build Christian personality and 
character. To find real meaning in life we 
must give ourselves to some purpose and 
begin to concentrate our efforts toward its 
fulfillment. And there is no greater goal 
we can strive for than that of making the 
way of love a reality in our everyday living. 
If we dedicate ourselves to “doing unto oth- 
ers as we would have them do unto us” and 
conscientiously try to do just that each hour 
of every day, we will possess a new power. 
A listless, half-hearted attempt to achieve 
that purpose is doomed to certain failure, 
but a sincere determination to make it a 
reality, regardless of the sacrifices it may 
demand of us, will result in a new outlook 
on life. 

Just think for a moment about those peo- 
ple whom you really feel are your true 
friends. Isn’t it true that they are ones who 
have a great appreciation of you as an in- 
dividual? That being so, then isn’t it logical 
that those people who consider you to be 
a real friend must be those who feel that you 
have a sincere appreciation of them? 

Jesus loved people, all kinds of people, 
publicans and sinners. He looked only for 
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the good to be found in them and never failed 
to find it. To have a purpose like that and 
to give ourselves to it is to answer a challenge 
that demands the most of the best from us. 
But it will pay us great rewards in peace 
and joy. 

“Ask and it shall be given you, Seek and 
ye shall find. Knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” First we must ask, seek and 
knock. We must have a purpose and the 
initiative must come from us. It is then that 
truth shall be given, found and opened. 

Let us each tap the power of a great pur- 
pose through which we may come to know 
fulfillment of a real Christian personality. 


Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
Litany oF DeEpICcATION: 


For a great purpose around which we 
may center all our living, 


We do ask thee now, O God. 


For a goal toward which we may ever 
strive and give ourselves, 


We do seek now, O God. 


For admittance into the realm of power 
which is open to those who live the Jesus 
way of life, 

We do knock now, O God. 


Benepiction: Now may the inspiration of a 
great purpose, the grace of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God the Father be 
with you now and forevermore. Amen. 


February 8 


Tueme: The Power of a Positive Attitude 
(See The Order of Service above.) 


To meet these and other “‘stress’’ conditions 
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Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave” 
Scripture: Matthew 7:15-29 
MEDITATION: 


Ir ProspaBLy CAN BE DONE 


Nothing is ever true until we believe it 
can be true. For evidence of that fact we 
need but to look back at the work of men 
like Louis Pasteur, Thomas Edison, the 
Wright Brothers and many others. All of the 
great things they did were at one time but 
a dream in their minds. And because, they 
believed those things could be done, they 
eventually saw them through to reality. 

It is that sort of an attitude that is es- 
sential in developing a Christian personality. 
The emphasis is on trying to do things 
rather than on picking out what can not be 
done. One of the essential weaknesses in the 
lives of many people is that they are con- 
tinually saying to themselves, “Oh, I can’t 
do that,’ or “There is no use trying to do 
this because I don’t believe it can be done.” 

Stop and think for a moment. If men had 
never dared to try what was seemingly the 
impossible do you suppose we would have 
radios, electric lights, running water, auto- 
mobiles, telephones and thousands of other 
things? 

Jesus certainly possessed a positive atti- 
tude. The people said of him, “He speaks 
with authority and not as the scribes.” Even 
strangers, who had never seen him before, 
felt his power as soon as they were in his 
presence. Most of his teaching is positive— 
“Ye have heard it said. ... But I say unto 
you. . . .” Where the Pharisees placed all 
their emphasis on what the law prohibited, 
Jesus was more concerned with what men 
should do. In other words, his philosophy 
was based on “do” rather than “do not.” 

Doubt is one of the greatest obstacles in 
the road to a Christian personality. Out of it 
spring indecision and fear which are blights 
that retard intellectual growth. To overcome 
doubt and arrive at real conviction, is to take 
a big step in finding meaning in life. 

The power of a positive attitude is cer- 
tainly of great importance to anyone who 
is conscientiously trying to live the Jesus way 
of life. To find it, we must quietly rethink 
our whole attitude toward life and begin 
to say, “I can,” instead of “I can’t.” 


SoLo / 
Litany or DepIcaTION: 


For all the times at which we have been 
weak when we should have been strong, 
when we lacked the faith even to try, when 
we have quit because the road got rough, 


We ask thy forgiveness, O Lord. 


For the courage to go forth into the dark- 
ness, to try the untried, to bear pain and 
suffering, to do the hard thing as well as that 
which is easy, 

We seek thy help, O Lord. 


To lives that are positive rather than 
negative, lives in which “can” and “do” 
hold a much more important place than “can 
not” and “do not,” 


We commit ourselves, O Lord. 


Benepict1Ion: Now may the courage to pos- 
sess a positive attitude, the grace of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, and the love of God 
the Father be yours now and forevermore. 
Amen. 


Bobeiacy 15 


THEME: The Power of Self-Discipline 
(See The Above Order of Service above.) 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

Scripture: Proverbs 16:32 

MEDITATION: 
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DiscIpLINE—For WHat? : 


A young man in a certain mid-western 
town had just graduated from high school. 
Besides being president of his class, he had 
been captain of the football and basketball 
teams and had played on the baseball team. 
He was a husky, likeable fellow who was 
popular with all his schoolmates. They ad- 
mired him, and looked to him as a real 
hero. He had a great appreciation of his 
body and observed the strictest training 
rules. To him, health was of the greatest im- 
portance, and he would not risk the slightest 
chance of losing it. And because he had 
that attitude, those who held him up as an 
ideal caught it from him. In addition to his 
athletic ability, Don, for that was his name, 
was a good student and had been awarded a 
scholarship at a big eastern university. All 
summer long he made plans to go away to 
school in the fall. That was all he thought 
about—until the time of the accident. 


Don was playing a game of softball and 


broke his leg while sliding into base. That 
was in the last week of August and from that 
time on, for the rest of the year, he suffered 
great pain. Complications set in and his 
toes had to be amputated. Then the tendon 
had to be taken out of his leg. Once more 
they had to operate on his foot and take out 
another piece of bone. It was really a tragedy, 
but Don was courageous through it all and 
accepted it without wincing. 

During the long hours spent on his back in 
bed, Don had plenty of time to think. There 
he was, a big fellow who had always loved 
action, with part of his foot gone. He would 
probably never play football or basketball or 
baseball again. Before the accident, he had 
kept himself in perfect physical condition 
so he could be at his best in athletics. Now 
that incentive was gone and he was in 
great pain. 

The more Don thought about what had 
happened, the more he saw he would have 
to make a decision. He would have to decide 
whether he was going to keep up his stand- 
ards of self-discipline, or just forget about 
it and start doing everything he could to 
make himself forget what had happened. 
That problem haunted him, and he spent 
many sleepless nights thinking about it. 
Then one day he found the answer. 

Before he broke his leg, Don had held to 
certain standards for purely selfish reasons; 
he wanted to be a great athlete. But now he 
began to see an entirely different reason for 
abiding by those standards. Because he had 
been able to do so many more things than 
his schoolmates, he had become an ideal to 
them. They all looked up to him, and if 
he could take all his trouble without quit- 
ting, he would certainly live up to their 
faith in him. But if he violated the principles 
for which he had always stood, he would 
be letting them down. Where self-discipline 
had once been for a selfish reason, it was 
now motivated by a sincere desire to help 
others. And in that charge, Don found a 
new and much more exciting lease on life. 

Put yourself in Don’s place. What decision 
would you have made? Could he have made 
any other decision and been happy? Have 
you tapped the power of self-discipline that 
is motivated by a desire to make your life 
more valuable to those around you? 


Hymn: “A Charge to Keep I Have” 
LirANY OF DEDICATION: 


For all the great powers which thou hast 
bestowed upon us, 


We thank thee, O God. 


For the wide areas of thought which thou 
has opened to our minds, 


We thank thee, O God. 
For bodies that are temples of thy holy 


spirit, 
We thank thee, O God. 


And now we pray that we may have the 
insight to become master of our minds and 
bodies that we may use them for the high 
and holy purpose of helping others. 


Hear our prayer, O God. 


Benepiction: And now may the power of 
self-discipline, the grace of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God the Father, be 
yours, now and forevermore. Amen. 


February 22 


Tueme: The Power of Meditation 

(See The Order of Service above.) 
Hymn: “What a Friend. We Have in Jesus” 
Scripture: Matthew 26: 36-41 
MEDITATION: 


Jesus made great use of the power of 
meditation. Many times he would go off by 
himself to think and pray. He made some 
of his greatest decisions while off by him- 
self in meditation. 

In our busy lives we don’t give much time 
to periods of silence during which we turn 
our minds to serious thoughts about God. 
There is much to be gained from meditation 
and we should try to develop the ability to 
guide our minds during such moments. 

Let us join together here in group medita- 
tion. Let us see if we can discover something 
of the value that lies in just thinking our 
own thoughts instead of having someone give 
a talk. I will try to help you guide your 
thinking, but beyond that, it is up to you 
as an individual to make the experience 
meaningful. 

(Have the group get comfortably seated 
and ask them to bow their heads and close 
their eyes. Pause for a few seconds until all 
is quiet.) ci 

O God, these are the things in our lives 
for which we are thankful. 

(Pause for at least one minute. by your 
watch.) 

O God, these are the things for which we 
are ashamed. 

(Pause again) 

O God, these are the things we pray that 


.we might do to make life richer and fuller 


for everyone. 

(Pause) 

O God, may we pause for a moment at 
some time during each day of the coming 
week to think about all of these things again. 


Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 
Litany OF DEDICATION: 


That we might come to know the powers 
of a great purpose, a positive attitude, -self- 
discipline and meditation, 


We seek thy guidance, O Lord. 


To the life-long task of developing Chris- 
tian personality based on a faith in thee, 


We commit ourselves, O Lord. 


Benepiction: And now may thy life be de- 
voted to the highest and the best in all 
things, and may the grace of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God the 
Father be yours now and forevermore. 
Amen. 


Youth Action in Personal Religious Living, 
15 cents, is a valuable guide to young people 
and their leaders. It describes methods by 
which the inspiration gained from Sunday 
worship programs may be carried into daily 
personal living. Order from the International 
Council. 
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1) What's Happening “if{ 


“* AFTER A year of reorganization and 

planning The Methodist Church began 
issuing in October a completely revamped 
series of church school publications, taking 
the place of the fifty-five periodicals pro- 
duced by the three churches which united 
in 1940. This series of twenty-four periodicals 
is comprehensive and covers all phases of 
the teaching work of the church. New ma- 
terials not formerly supplied include spe- 
cial courses for patents, electives for older 
young people, programs and special study 
- materials for young adults, a new publication, 
Challenge, for church members who do not 
attend the church school, and a new quarterly 
for workers with young people. The total 
printing order for the first issues of the 
twenty-four periodicals was 4,540,000 copies. 


“* More proPLe in North America heard 
about religious education during the 
early fall of 1941 than during any similar 
period in history. This conclusion is the 
result of reports from the observance of 
Religious Education Week and reactions to 
the national radio programs sponsored by 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Approximately 2000 local broadcasts 
were heard over local stations during Reli- 
gious Education Week. The majority of these 
were in the six mid-western states selected 
as a trial area. Forty-nine local radio com- 
mittees were organized in these states and 
played a big part in securing local coopera- 
tion. There were hundreds of columns of 
newspaper space devoted to religious educa- 
tion and editorials in newspapers from coast 
to coast. The editors were particularly inter- 
ested in the Protestant churches’ plan to take 
Christian education to more than fifteen mil- 
lion “unreached” school age Americans. 
From September 30 to October 26 there 
were four nation-wide. network programs 
broadcast over C.B.S., Mutual, and N.B.C.’s 
Blue Network. These consisted of interviews 
with Governor Harold E. Stassen, J. L. Kraft, 
Senator W. Lee O’Daniel and Nelson Rocke- 
feller. The Rockefeller program was recorded 
and rebroadcast to Europe and South Amer- 
ica. 


Personal Notes 


“* From February 10-12 H. Shelton Smith, 

Professor of Christian Ethics and Di- 
rector of Graduate Studies in Religion, Duke 
University, will give a course of four lectures 
at the Annual Convocation of Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary,. Webster Groves, Missouri. 
He will also deliver the Earl Lectures at 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, February 17-19. 


“ T. T. SWEARINGEN has resigned as Execu- 

tive Secretary of the Division of Christian 
Education for the Disciples of Christ, to be- 
come pastor of the First Christian Church 
in Wilson, North Carolina. He plans to main- 
tain relationships with the International 
Council, in which he has been a prominent 
leader for the past twelye years. He was 
recently ¢hairman of the National and In- 
ternational Executives’ Professional Advisory 
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Annual Meeting, International 


Council, February 9-14 


** THe REGULAR Annual Meeting of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 

tion will be held at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 

cago, throughout the week of February 9. 

A special feature of the meeting this year 
is the holding of the Quadrennial Conven- 
tion of Religious Education at the same time 
as the meetings of the Professional Advisory 
Sections. The schedule is as follows: 


Monpay, TuEspAY, WEDNESDAY, February 
9-11: Meetings of the Professional Ad- 
visory Sections and Quadrennial Conven- 
tion. 

Monday, 5:00-7:30, Denominational Meet- 
ings. 

Monday, 8:00-9:30, Opening Meeting of the 
Quadrennial Convention. Addresses by 
R. G. Ross and Governor Harold Stass- 
en. 

Tuesday, 10:45, General Session of Sec- 
tions, and Convention. Addresses by J. 
Q. Schisler and L. A. Weigle. Russell 
Colgate Memorial Service. 

Tuesday, 6:00 p.m. Dinners for Professional] 
Advisory Sections and Lay Sections. 
Wednesday, 7:30, Closing Session of Con- 
vention. Addresses by lay men and lay 
women; address by Paul Calvin Payne. 


Thursday, February 12 
9:00 A.M.-3:00 P.M. Age-group Commit- 


tees. 
3:00-9:30 P.M. Functional Committees. 
7:30 P.M. Board of Trustees. 


Friday, February 13 


Forenoon, Commission on Educational Pro- 
gram. 
Afternoon 

Council. 


and Evening, International 


Saturday, February 14 
All day, International Council. 


Lay men and women leaders, particularly 
those who are to help with the One-Day Con- 
ventions to be held in April, are urged to 
come to Chicago for the very important meet- 
ings of the Convention. 


Section. Dr. Swearingen is recovering from 
an automobile accident from which he suf- 
fered shock and illness. 


“*. Rev. O. Bruce Poutson is to serve the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School As- 
sociation as Superintendent of Temperance 
Education, on a volunteer basis. He is Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Superintendent of the 
Men’s Christian Temperance League. 


“ Mr. Arrour R. Bopmer, for six years 

Superintendent of the Adult Division of 
the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School As- 
sociation, resigned as of November 1 to take 
another position. He did very effective work 
both in the state and in International Coun- 
cil relationships, and assisted in the promo- 
tion of the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment, 


Religious Education in 
Other Lands 


%* How is Sunday school work getting on 

in the war-struck countries of Europe 
and Asia? Dr. James Kelly of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, whose work cov- 
ers these countries, says that while full in- 
formation is hard to get reports from various 
sources reveal “‘a deepening sense of spiritual 
need and a growing desire for the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church and the comfort 
of the Word of God.” 


“* Dr. KeLty says that the Secretary of the 

French Sunday School Union indicated 
in his last report that the Union was main- 
taining its link with many churches and 
Sunday schools through literature for both 
teachers and scholars. At the meeting of 
the National Synod of the Reformed Church 
of France with representatives from churches 
in the occupied zone, a request was presented 
in the name of the Protestant youth move- 
ments in the-country asking for a closer 
bond between them and the churches. 


** Tue situation in the Netherlands is ex- 


tremely difficult. The destruction of 
churches greatly hindered the work but this 
difficulty has been overcome and Sunday 
schools are being held in, the homes of the ~ 
people, in empty shops, and any other availa- 
ble place. 


“ In (CzecHostovakta, also a_ difficult 


country, Sunday schools are being held 
in little groups, meeting in the homes of 
the people. 80,217 copies of the Bible were 
circulated in the Protectorates of Moravia, 
Bohemia and Slovakia in 1940. 


“* Very little is known of the religious 
situation in the Soviet Baltic Republics 
and Poland. The disestablishment of their 
churches confronted the state churches of 
Estonia and Latvia with almost unsolvable 
problems. Many ministers courageously en- 
deavored to make their congregations self- 
supporting, but this involved a far-reaching 
reduction of all their activities. It is not 
known how existing circumstances have af- 
fected the virile Sunday school movements 
which had been built up in both these lands. 
The Polish Sunday School Union Secretary 
is still in the country and together with 
some members of the former Union is seek- 
ing to render service wherever possible. 


“* AN INTERESTING by-product of war is the 

fact that as a result of the restoration to 
Hungary of Transylvania and parts of East- 
ern and Southern Hungary lost through the 
provisions of the Treaty of Trianon in 1920, 
there have been- great accessions to the 
numerical strength of the Protestant forces 
in the country. To the Reformed Church 
alone there has been added a total of 
2,630,000. Two ministers have been set aside 
for whole time service—one among uniyer- 
sity students and school boys, and the other 
for missionary work among girls. The Hun- 
garian Home Secretary has ordered that local 
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Current Feature Films 


; All That Money Can Buy (RKO) Ed- 
ward Arnold, James Craig, Jane Darwell, 
Walter Huston, Anne Shirley, Simone Simon. 
Fantasy. Harassed young farmer barters his 
soul to “Mr. Scratch” for seven years’ wealth. 
Tragedy and remorse follow, but he has 
Daniel Webster to plead his case in a trial 
before a jury of dead rascals... . Based on 
story, “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” by 
Stephen Vincent Binet, this is an imagina- 
tive blend of the historical and the super- 
natural, effectively interpreted and _photo- 
graphed. Despite a few incongruities, film for 
most part is excellent, unusual. M,Y 

The Chocolate Soldier (MGM) Nigel 
Bruce, Nelson Eddy, Risé Stevens. Musical, 
with lyrics and score of the operetta of that 
name set in plot of “The Guardsman,” 
Molnar play of marital fidelity tested by de- 
ception. “Plot” portions are rather 
tedious and uninspired, but musical se- 
quences are delightful. Elaborately staged, 
light, sophisticated, tuneful. Good of its 
kind. M,Y 
Flying Cadets (Univ.) Frank Albertson, 
Wm. Gargan, Edmund Lowe. Melodrama. 
World War aviator, heroic but irresponsible, 
disrupts brother’s flying*school until his un- 
recognized son awakens responsibility. . . 
Sentimental hokum spiced with some rather 
exciting flying shots which, however, strain 
probability to the limit. Awkward, qe done. 


Forty Thousand Horsemen (Australian 
Film) Betty Bryant, Grant Taylor. Drama, 
built around exploits of Australian cavalry in 
desert fighting in Palestine during World 
War I. ... Scenes of desert campaigns are 
vivid and «exciting and probably authentic. 
But film is marred by a number of unneces- 
sary scenes of “strip-tease” nature, particu- 
larly in the Cairo sequences, and the story is 
very artificial. 

Great Guns (Fox) Oliver Hardy, Stan 
Laurel, Dick Nelson. Farce. His former 
servants enlist to protect welfare of naive 
young draftee; at camp, they blunder into all 
manner of difficulty. . . . Another in list of 
films treating training-camp life as one round 
of farce. Typical antics here of the popular 
dull-witted, sad-faced comedians. Harmless 
fun, Y,C 

tHow Green Was My Valley (Fox) 
Sara Allgood, Donald Crisp, Anna Lee, Rod- 
dy McDowell, Maureen O’Hara, Walter 
Pidgeon. Drama, told in retrospect, as an 
old man looks back on events of his child- 
hood in a Welsh mining village and a way 
of life that is no more. . . . An artistic, 
poetic film, lauding the virtues of courage, 
restraint, tolerance, piety, and particularly 
family love and solidarity. Episodic by nature 
of theme, but unified by the music of a 
Welsh choir which permeates the film. Beau- 
tifully done. M.Y 

International Lady (UA) George Brent, 
Tlona Massey, Basil Rathbone. Melodrama. 
A beautiful concert singer who is really a 
nazi spy, Long Island fifth columnists, etc. 
But Scotland Yard and the F.B.I. solve all 
with a debonair touch. Element of 
suspense, essential in a tale of this sort, is 
strangely lacking, and the feeling of reality 
is never achieved. A few good moments, but 
mostly routine. 

Keep ’Em Flying (Univ.) Bud Abbott, 
Lou Costello, Dick Foran, Martha Raye. 
Farce, with the familiar antics of Abbott 
and Costello carried on in an aviation center 
training pilots for the Army. . . . Most se- 
quences are routine, but for those who like 
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THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 
ing certain titles: 

*_Outstanding for Family. 
*—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
ence. 


their antiquated brand of slapstick, the comic 
pair are still funny. Of its kind, good. 


9D 
Louisiana Purchase (Par.) Irene Bor- 
doni, Bob Hope, Victor Moore, Zorina. 


Musical comedy. Almost a literal transfer of 
stage “musical” about a strait-laced senator 
who goes to New Orleans to investigate graft, 
is compromised by group seeking to stave off 
detection. . . . Performance of Moore as 
“Senator Loganberry” is a masterpiece. For 
wider audience which will see the film, how- 
ever, the risqué situations and lines of the 
later sequences will prove unpalatable. 


Main Street—U.S.A. (The March of 
Time). Hypothetical happenings in average 
American town if “Hitler takes over.”” Homes 
are seen being violated, men and women 
lined up and shot before our eyes, etc. This, 
following résumé of how citizens are re- 
sponding to measures for “home defense.” 
. . . How all this is to come about is not 
explained. Sketchy, fear-inspiring. i 

Niagara Falls (UA) Tom Brown, Zasu 
Pitts, Slim Summerville. Farce, based on 
mistaken identity among honeymooners and 
others at a Niagara Falls hotel. 
“streamlined” film designed to meet the 
double feature problem but failing in every 
way to come off. A disappointment after the 
releasing group’s previous “Tanks a Million.” 
Cheap, trite, unfunny. 

One Day in Soviet Russia (Anglo- 
American and Artkino) Quentin Reynolds, 
commentator. Documentary, showing Rus- 
sians going about daily tasks, using tools and 
gadgets, having permanents, etc., “just like 
us.” . . . Purpose seems to be to show that 
the people in the Soviet Union are almost 
as civilized now as we are so far as me- 
chanical culture is concerned. Mention of 
political elements is carefully avoided. In- 
complete, but interesting. M,Y,C 

Sailors on Leave (Rep.) Wm. Lundigan, 
Shirley Ross. Farce. Shore “club”—with 
feminine entertainers— is setting for antics 
of sailors seeking a wife for one of their 
number. Apparently an attempt to 
duplicate Abbott and Costello type of serv- 
ice comedy, this is at best a pale, inept copy; 
at worst, suggestive and crude. Hopeless. 

Smilin’ Through (MGM) Brian Aherne, 
Tan Hunter, Jeannette MacDonaid, Gene Ray- 
mond. Romance through two generations, 
with titled Englishman forbidding love affair 
of his ward and a son of the man who had 
slain his bride; then led to forgive by spirit 
of the dead woman. . .. This technicolor 
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production of the famous old tear-jerker will 
please those who like their sentiment spread 
thick; others will probably find it long and 
overdone. Musical setting and individual 
songs are pleasing. Sentimental, . slow- 
moving. - 

South of Tahiti (Univ.) Andy Devine, 
Brian Donley, Broderick Crawford, Maria 
Montez. Melodrama, with pearl hunters, a 
tropical island, sarong-clad natives and a 
chief’s daughter who turns out to be really 
a white girl. . . . A ridiculous story, with 
ridiculous characterizations and infantile de- 
vices to keep the story moving. Innocuous 
enough, but cheap and artificial. 


The Story of the Vatican (The March 
of Time; distributed by RKO) Documentary 
showing activity within Vatican City and 
neighboring institutions, suggesting history 
and present extent of Catholic influence. .. . 
A full-length feature, made up of material 
remaining from original March of Time re- 
lease on this subject. Effectively photo- 
graphed and narrated. Interesting, informa- 
tive. M,.Y 

Swing It, Soldier (Univ.) Frances Lang- 
ford, Ken Murray. Radio numbers; presented 
against a tale about radio talent, returned 
draftees and sponsors. . . . An amateurish, 
implausible story, with uninteresting numbers 
to pad it out—yet meant to .be taken seri- 
ously. mane. 


Two-faced Woman (MGM) Constance 
Bennett, Melvyn Douglas, Greta Garbo, Ruth 
Gordon, Roland Young. Comedy, Vacationing 
publisher weds a skiing instructress. Fearful 
lest her “simple outdoor” ways will lose him 
to her, she follows him to’ city, poses as her 
own “immoral” twin sister. . . . The first 
“Class A” movie to be condemned in entirety 
for months by the Legion of Decency. Al- 


though treated frequently in satiric manner, - 


its chief stock in trade is still suggestiveness, 
both in lines and between them. Regrettable. 

Unfinished Business (Uniy.) Irene 
Dunne, Preston Foster, Robert Montgomery, 


‘Eugene Pallette. Drama in experiences of 


small-town-girl-in-the-big-city who weds .a 
wealthy wastrel, reforms him, confuses him 
by confessing her inability to get his previ- 
ously-loved brother out of her heart. . . . Al- 
though many individual scenes are appealing, 
others delightfully comic, you wonder what 
it is all about anyway, since insufficient mo- 
tives are given for every supposedly sig- 
nificant, but often tawdry, event. Drinking 
problem, while part of characterization, is 
unresolved. Incomprehensible, somehow, but 
effectively played. 

Weekend for Three (RKO) Dennis 
O’Keefe, Philip Reed, Jane Wyatt. Comedy. 
The old friend who drops in for a brief 
visit, then wears nerves to a frazzle—here en- 
dangering host’s marital happiness. . . . Good 
possibilities in the theme, if it had only 
hewed to the line. But it runs off in all direc- 
tions and arrives nowhere. Replete with 
casual, unrealistic drinking scenes. Noisy, 
tedious. 

A Yank in the R.A.F. (Fox) Reginald 
Gardiner, Betty Grable, Tyrone Power, John 
Sutton. Romance of an American ferry pilot 
and a dancer, set against exploits of R.A.F., 
London in wartime and the evacuation of 
Dunkirk. Includes some actual combat scenes. 
. .- In all films about Yanks in the British 
forces, let us hope they continue to be as 
honest as this one. Straightforward. 
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Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education 


Smile with the Children of China’— 
1 reel (15 min.) Silent. Color. $7.50. 


Contains many delightful scenes of chil- 
dren in war-torn China. A major section 
shows them making war toys and playing 
war games. The titles seem to approve this 
as an essential part of the education and 
recreation of children in a country at war. 
Recommended only for mature persons study- 
ing the effects of war on children and their 
education. 

Rating: Content: Fair; Technical quality: 
EXCELLENT. 


The Co-ops Are Coming’—3 reels (35 
min.) Silent. Black and white $3.50; Color 
$6.50. 

This film depicts a group on a tour of in- 
spection to various consumer cooperatives in 
the Middle West and South. It indicates the 
extensive and varied development that has 


taken place in American consumer coopera- 


tives, but gives little insight into the way 
in which cooperatives function. It is suitable 
for use with young people and adults who 
desire additional information about the 
spread of co-operatives. 

Rating: Content and Technical quality: 
Goopb. 


The Children Must: Learn*—2 reels (14 
min.) Sound. $3.00. 


Documents part of an educational experi- 
ment of the Sloan Foundation—to determine 
whether a functional type of education in 
the school will raise the level of living. (For 
a longer treatment see “And So They Live.”) 
Deals with children in the hill country of 
Kentucky whose homes are hardly more than 
a shack on soil that produces a bare ex- 
istence and whose diet breeds pellagra and 
dysentery. The film challenges schools to 
meet the problems of such children with 
practical courses on homes, diet and the 
soil. For senior high age and above, for use 
in forums or groups studying social and eco- 
nomic problems, as background for home 
mission studies and in leadership courses 
dealing with relation of curricula to life. 

Rating: Content and Technical Quality: 
EXcELLENT; Sound: Goon. 


And So They Live’—3 reels (26 min.) 
Sound. $4.00. 


Documents part of an educational experi- 
ment of the Sloan Foundation—to determine 
whether a functional type of education in 
the school will raise the level of living. (For 
shorter treatment see “The Children Must 
Learn.”) A rather full documentation of the 
tragic poverty of the Kentucky hill country. 
The need to adopt the school curriculum 
to the problems of the community. Intimate 
picture of family life. For same groups as 
“The Children Must Learn.” 

Rating: Content and Technical Quality: 
EXCELLENT; Sound: Goon. 


2 Available from Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

2 Available from New York University Film Insti- 
tute, 71 Washington Square South, New York City. 
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Religious Education in 
Other Lands 


(Continued from page 33) 


authorities must not interfere with the free 
activity of Bible circles in the Protestant 
churches. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders 
in Religious Education 

JANUARY 

7-10 Annual Meeting, advisory groups, 
committees, directors, staff, Penn- 
sylvania State Council of Christian 
Education, Philadelphia. 

ll Annual Meeting, Michigan State Coun- 
cil, Lansing. 

12-15 Foreign Missions Conference, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

17 Annual Meeting, New Jersey Council 
of Religious Education. 

19-21 Annual State Pastor’s Conference, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

25 Federal Council of Churches, Execu- 
tive Committee, New York City. 

26-29 State Pastors’ Convention, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 

9-14 Annual Meeting of International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education; Quadren- 
nial Convention of Religious Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

17-18 Committee on Reference and Counsel, 
Foreign Missions Conference, New 
York City. 

20 World Day of Prayer. Theme: I Am 
the Way. 


Qc a Petten Teachen 


...with Higtey’s Commentary 


More lesson helps than any other com- 
mentary. 1942 edition better than ever. 
Research already done for you. True to 
the Bible . . . Evangelical. 320 pages, 
cloth bound, only $1.00. Order today. 
Write for FREE Catalog of S.S.supplies. 


THE HIGLEY PRESS "ge": Butler, Ind. 


THE ONE SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTOR THAT 
SERVES BOTH SMALL ROOM 
AND LARGE AUDITORIUM 


SERVES ALL 
PURPOSES 


For black and 
white or color 


Silent or 
Sound Film 


Most Portable 


Plug-in P. A. 
System 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP, 
Dept. A-I1, Davenport, lowa 


Please rush your new catalog on your Animato- 
phone Sound Motion Picture Projector. 


Name 
Address 
City State 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPK CORPORATION 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 
Flags of foreign countries. Ask for folder 

explaining our rental service. 
COSTUME BUREAU 
Methodist Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


SCREEN 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
FOR EVERY PROJECTION REQUIREMENT 


Make your selection from the most complete 
line of projection screens on the market today. 
You can get a Da-Lite Screen in the size and style 
of mounting that exactly fills your needs from 
22” x 30” up to 20’ x 20’. There are spring-oper- 
ated hanging models, table models, convenient 
portable models such as the Challenger shown 
here, and the truly automatic, electrically oper- 
ated Da-Lite Electrol Screens for you to choose 


DA.LITE SCREEN COMPANY 


from. 


The Da-Lite Challenger 


Simplified ‘‘all-in-one”’ construc- 
tion and many advanced features 
make the Challenger the most con- 
venient of all portable screens. It 
is the only sereen that ean be ad- 
justed in height by merely releas- 
ing a spring lock and raising the 
extension support. 


Dept. IIJR, 2711 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 
SENT FREE 


This 48 page book is more than a 
list of Da-Lite Screens. It contains 
valuable information on surfaces, 


mountings, correct picture sizes 


and other factors which should be Dante 
considered in the selection of any cenee 8 


projection screen. Write today for 
your copy and name of supplier 
nearest you. 


W anted— 
A Darrector of Religous Education 


A WOMAN with fine Christian character, attractive per- 
sonality, college training, and ability to lead young people, 
is wanted as Director of Religious Education in a church 
of more than 1100 members. State education, qualifica- 
tions, and salary expected. 


LLOYD G. CHAPMAN 


Birmingham, Michigan 


First Presbyterian Church 


A Reply to Dr. Bower 
(Continued from page 3) 


5. The “same dichotomy,” says Dr. Bower, runs through 
the chapter on the Church. The Church as a divine insti- | 
tution “is set against its constituent human elements.” It-is | 
true that I make a clear distinction between the divine and 
the human aspects of the empirical Church¢ and it is on the 
basis of that very distinction that I emphasized the fact 
that the historical ‘Church is always more or less cor- 
rupted and in need of repentance and regeneration: Indeed, 
much of the chapter (pp. 145, 147-151, 152-166) is con- 
cerned with precisely that issue. There is, however, the 
divine aspect of the Church, by reason of which the em- 
pirical Church has again and again been transformed in 
its inner life and thought. .The two elements are thus dis- 
tinct, and must ever remain so. Yet the divine and the 
human really interact with each other in and through the 
empirical community of the Church, 

6. Lastly, Dr. Bower dismisses my criticism of the phi- 
losophy of experimental education merely by saying that I 


ay it of Srl 
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New 
WORSHIP 
AND 
SONG 


A New 
High-grade 
Inexpensive 
Hymnbook 

for Churches 
and Church Schools 


Wo: RY, 


The Star of Them All 


In Its Price Range 
Available in Two Beautiful Bindings 


RED CLOTH COVERS SCARLET PAPER 


Moisture Proof COVERS 


: ahs Heavy and Durable 
35 cents a copy in quantities 20 cents a copy in quantities 
Single copy, 40 cents 


Single copy, 25 cents 
Transportation charges extra 


Features 184 hymns for every season and occasion and 40 pages 
of worship material. Send for a sample copy when you need 
a new, high-grade, inexpensive hymnbook for your church, 
church school or young people’s society. 


19 me Anatole 
Ghussent 


14 eee peste 


The Pilgrim Press 


Matesthusetta eilinois 


wrote under an a priori mode of theological thought. To 
this I can only say that the leading experimentalists them- 
selves explicitly state that they are in no sense Judeo-_ 
Christian theists (pp. 71-72, 181-192). 

To Dr. Bower the book distrusts experience “as an ade- 
quate basis of education and as the locus of the continuing 
creative activity of God.” If by the term experience he 
means what the ordinary man denotes by it, then the 
charge is baseless. On the other hand, if he means by it 
what the experimentalist philosopher does when, as a meta- 
physicist, he speaks of ultimate reality as being some 
tertium quid which he calls “pure experience” (cf. pp. 84- 
90), then I freely confess guilt. For surely that sort of 
“experience” affords no basis for Christian education. 
«So far as. God’s activity is concerned, I truly believe, 
with Dr. Bower, that He is continuously creative and that 
therefore one should perennially refashion his concepts so 
as to mediate the richer meanings that arise in the divine- 
human fellowship of the Christian movement. Indeed, m 
conviction that richer meanings are now actually emerging 
is the very basis on which my book insists that the Chris- 
tian educator must, in important respects, revise the pre- 
vailing modes of liberal Protestant nurture. 

The foregoing analysis shows that, under a faulty major 
premise, Dr. Bower reaches conclusions at all six points 
which are both one-sided and misleading. Had he taken into 
account, as the Preface observes, that the process of my 
thought did not involve either the total abandonment of all 
elements of liberalism or the acceptance in its entirety of 
what he calls neo-orthodoxy, the preceding deductions 
could not have been drawn. 
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Where are the facts? 


Quarterly list of pamphlet materials 
giving information on various sides of 
current social issues. 


A. Economics, Unemployment, 
Jobs, Prices 


Cow1ine, Extus. A Short Introduction to 
Consumers’ Cooperation. Chicago, The Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A., 608 South 
Dearborn Street, 1941. 32 p. $.15. 

Economics of Defense and Reconstruction. 
Proceedings of the*Twenty-seventh Summer 
Conference of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, June 20-22, 1941. L. I. D. Pam- 
phlet Series. New York, League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street. 48 p. 
$.15. 

Foster, WILt1AM TruFANT. Instalment 
Selling—Pros and Cons. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet, No. 61. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1941. 31 
p. $.10. 

JacopsTEIN, MEYER and Mou ron, Har- 
op G. Effects of the Defense Program on 
Prices, Wages, and Profits. Pamphlet No. 29. 
Washington, D.C., The Brookings Institution, 
1941, 43 p. $.25. 

Meany, Georce. “Will Defense End Un- 
employment?” Social Progress, 32:4-6, Sep- 
tember 1941. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of 
America, 917 Witherspoon Building. $.10. 

Nucent, Rotr. Guns, Planes, and Your 
Pocketbook. Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 
59. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1941. 31 p. $.10. 

PERELMAN, NorMAn. What Price Tele- 
phones? L, I. D. Pamphlet Series. New 
York, League for Industrial Democracy, 112 
East 19th Street, 1941. 40 p. $.15. 

Witkin, Rosert Nucen. A New Social 
Order. A Discussion of Current Economic 
and Social Problems. Washington, D.C., 
American Association for Economic Freedom. 
16 p. Free. 

Youth, Jobs and Defense. Washington, 
D.C.y Federal Security Agency, National 
Youth Administration, 1941. 25 p. Free. 
(Multilithed) 


B. International Relations, Defense, 
Freedom 


Advance Through Crisis. Democracy in 
Action. No. 7. New York, Council for De- 
mocracy, 285 Madison Avenue, 1941. 40 p. 
$.10. Quantity rates on request. 

American Isolation Reconsidered. Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, 1941. 209 p. $.50. 

Brapiey, Dwicut J. “I See America Pre- 
paring.” Social Action. Vol. VII, No. 8. New 
York, Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, 1941. 39 p. $.15. 

Cuitps, Marquis W., and Stone, WILLIAM 
T. Toward a Dynamic America. The Chal- 
lenge of a Changing World. Headline Books. 
No. 31. New York, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 1941..95 p. 
$.25. . 

Dean, VERA MICHELES. “The Struggle for 
World Order.” Social Action, 7:7-94, Novem- 
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ber 15, 1941. New York, Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue. $.25. 

Dean, VERA MicuHetes. The Struggle for 
World Order. Headline Books. No. 32. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, 1941. 96 p. $.25. 

Education in the Army. A Discussion Di- 
gest. No. 1. New York, American Association 
for Adult Education, 525 West 120th Street, 
1941, 19 p. $.10. 

Freedom of the People. A Discussion 
Digest. No. 3. New York, American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education, 525 West 120th 
Street, 1941. 19 p. $.10. 

The Teacher and International Relations. 
Washington, D.C., American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, 1941. 19 p. 
$.10. 


C. The Liquor Traffic 


Ropcers, Etste G. “America’s Liquor Bill, 
1941.” Social Progress, 32:6-8, October 1941. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, 917 With- 
erspoon Building. $.10. 

Sgumres, Frep D. L. The Truth about Al- 
cohol in This Hour of National Emergency. 
An Appraisal of the Alcoholic Problem in 
the Light of Current Events. Chicago, The 
American Business Men’s Research Founda- 
tion, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, 1941. 
16 p. $.10; 15 for $1.00; 50 for $3.00; 100 
for $5.00. 


D. World Relief, Peace, Reconstruction 


American Churches and China Relief. 
Record and Prospect. New York, Church 
Committee for China Relief, 105 East 22nd 
Street, 1941. 32 p. Free. 

Bicwoop, E. J. The Food Situation in 
Belgium as of July 1941. New York, Na- 
tional Committee on Food for the Small De- 
mocracies, 420 Lexington Avenue, 1941. 11 p. 
Free. 

Conscription and Liberty. No A.E.F. War 
Crushes Democracy. New York, Keep Amer- 
ica out of War Congress and Youth Commit- 
tee Against War, 22 East 17th Street, 1941. 
23 p. $.05; 25 for $1.00; 100 for $3.00; 1000 
for $20.00. 

Pacifist Living—Today and Tomorrow. A 
Brief Exploration of Pacifism under Conscrip- 
tion, in Time of War, and in Post-War Re- 
construction. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
The Peace Section, American Friends Serv- 
ice- Committee, 20 South 12th Street, and 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania, Pendle Hill, 1941. 
80 p. $.15; 100 for $12.00. 

Pace, Kirsy. How Does God Deal with 
Evildoers? St. Louis, Missouri, Christian 
Board of Publication, 1941. 31 p. $.15. 

Winning the Peace. A Discussion Digest. 
No. 2. New York, American Association for 
Adult Education, 525 West 120th Street, 
1941. 19 p. $.10. 


E. Miscellaneous 


Ammon, Beutau. Better Nursing for 
America, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 60. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1941. 32 p. $.10. 


BucHANAN, Sara Loulse. The Legal Status 
of Women in the United States of America. 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 157, 
United States Department of Labor. Wash- 
ington, D.C., United States Superintendent 
of Documents, 1941. 89 p. $.15. 

Pore, Liston. “Mill Village Churches.” 
Social Action. Vol. VII, No. 7. New York, 
Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, 1941. 37 p. $.15. 


Correction 


Liberty’s National Emergency. The Story 
of Civil Liberty in the Crisis Year 1940-1941, 
was listed in error on page 40 in the Octo- 
ber Journal as a free publication. It is free 
to members of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York, but is sold to non-members at ten 
cents a copy. It is a pamphlet of 79 pages. 
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New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, saceatoe 
furnished rooms, all wit 

bath. Five famous restaurants 


and a cafeteria. Puict. yet 
° 


within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double ae hl 7 “ $3.50 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


Georce H. Newton, Manager 


New Books * * 


Religion for Today. By A. J. William 
Myers. New York, Association, 1941. p. 234. 
$2.00. 


The case presented by the author is for a 
vital, contemporary religious life that must 
be learned through a free or creative and not 
a formal religious education. The entire pres- 
entation is itself an illustration of good 
creative learning. By a vivid contrast of the 
pre-scientific and the scientific views of life 
as observed through the progressive develop- 
ment of the world of nature and of man, the 
truth is driven home that each person and 
generation must learn to know God anew for 
he is continually revealing himself to man. 
God is the living spirit in the universe and 
the whole cosmic process is a personality- 
producing process and ministers to its per- 
fection. 

Man is man because he is akin to God. 
The observable facts are that man may ex- 
press the “urge toward self-judgment in seek- 
ing ends and a gradual clarification of these 
ends in terms of human personality, both 
for himself and his fellows.” To the author 
Christianity is at heart a way of life and 
Jesus is savior “in that he has lifted from 
mankind the dread of God and showed the 
possibility and joy of man’s identifying him- 
self with God and his eternal purpose.” 

There follows a section on “A Better Hu- 
man World” in which the reader-learner 
confronts the problem of whether man is to 
cooperate with the personality-producing and 
personality cherishing forces in the universe. 
Here is a hopeful statement of the increasing 
social concern of the churches, but it is fol- 
lowed by brief factual surveys of social prob- 
lems yet to be solved, with special attention 
to economic issues. 

The concluding divisions of the book on 
“Teaching Religion” and “The Future of 
Religion” follow naturally. In the former the 
author contrasts graphically a free or creative 
education and formal education in religion 
as pertaining to such matters as objectives, 
curriculum, the place of- the learner, the 
teaching, and teaching methods. If now we 
think of God as separate from the world, 
then the future of religion is dark, but not 
if we keep trying to understand God’s con- 
tinuous revelation of himself and learn “that 
God is not separate from the cosmos but is 
the intelligence, the power, the love that is 
expressing itself in nature, in society, and in 
the individual life.” 

There is much for solid thinking and 
practical guidance in this book, and it is 
noteworthy for its scientific but reverent 
approach to the field of study, its compre- 
hensive character,- and its liberal use of 
factual resources from the social sciences. 


oO. M. 


Personality and the Family. By Hornell 
Hart and Ella B. Hart. Boston, D. C. Heath, 
1941, 526 p. $3.25. 


A comprehensive treatment of the factors 
which contribute to happiness and stability 
in marriage, a treatment based throughout 
on data gathered by various scientific studies 
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of recent years. The authors apply to these 
statistical data the “Euphorimeter,” devel- 
oped in Chart for Happiness by Hornell 
Hart, synthesizing the available data on the 
factors which make for happiness and un- 
happiness in marriage. 

The treatment is objective, free from 
dogma or bias, and should appeal strongly 
to the scientifically minded college student. 
Well balanced treatment is given such mat- 
ters as matching for successful marriage, 
sexual promiscuity and fulfillment of per- 
sonality, sexual adjustment before marriage, 
marital relationships, and various social 
problems and factors related to marriage. The 
authors find the scientific data generally sup- 
porting pre-marital continence and monog- 
amous marriage free from extra-marital sex 
relations, even though there is a definite 
trend toward less rigid codes. Also sex is only 
one and not always the most important of 
numerous determining factors in marital hap- 
piness. 

H.C. M. 


One Prophet—and Another. By Ethel 
Cutler. New York, Woman’s Press, 1941. 
126 p. $1.50. 


In descriptive sketches, the author pre- 
sents colorful reflections concerning some 
of the greatest masters of life. Running as 
a thread through these accounts is the ever- 
growing idea that has led peoples through 
the ages to struggle for social justice—that 
God is great and good. The author pictures 
the way in which this idea was first caught 
by the young shepherd, Moses, on the pas- 
tures of Mount Sinai; how it all but vanished 
at times only to be revived again and again 
until “in the fullness of time, Jesus began 
to show his friends the Way.” So realistically 
are these leaders portrayed against the back- 


grounds of their times that the reader feels 


himself their contemporary. 

This book may be used for personal or 
group meditation; it may serve as a guide 
to a greater appreciation of the Bible itself; 
and individual sketches might well serve as 
nuclei around which to build worship serv- 
ices. It is a delightful presentation, based on 
a thorough knowledge of this field. 

W. E. D. 


Adyentism. The Second Coming of Christ. 
By William Peter King. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1941. 134 p. $1.00. 


The author discusses the controversial 
question of Adventism, or the second coming 
of Christ. He frankly examines the Scriptures 
with his readers in his effort to remove 
fancies which have resulted in obscuring the 
apocalyptic literature. His treatise reflects a 
positive quality throughout, for he sees the 
urgency of proclaiming a gospel so vital that 
persons will not feel the need of any dra- 
matic revelation of great power. 

w. E. D. 


Pioneering with Christ among the 
Young Men of India and the Churches 
of America. By David McConaughy. New 
York, Association Press, 1941. 101 p. $1.00. 


No more thrilling story of a layman has 
been told in recent years. Serving in the 
days of Moody and Sanky, Wanamaker and 
Converse, in the strategic city of Philadel- 
phia, as the general secretary for the 
Y.M.C.A., David McConaughy answered the 
call of India and became its first Y.M.C.A. 
‘secretary, being located at Madras from 
1889-1903. 

Then followed special service back in the 
United States. Called by a group of laymen 
to give direction to a plan for stewardship 
in the Presbyterian Church, Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy led successfully in the Forward 
Movement, the New Era Movement and the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. In 1931, he 
organized the first World Stewardship Con- 
ference and in 1936 became its chairman. 
College and university young men would do 
well to read this little compact volume tell- 
ing of a life filled-to-the-brim and overflowing 
with service to Christ in the building of his 
Kingdom here on earth. 

PCat. 


Basic Problems of Behavior. By Man- 
del Sherman. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1941. 440 p. $3.00. 


Though organized as a text this book is 
valuable for educators who wish a rather 
complete survey of the present clinical and 
experimental data on basic problems of be- 
havior. Current theories are evaluated and 
many of them questiofied as being incon- 
clusive. Mandel Sherman is a teacher noted 
for his skill in detecting errors in experi- 
mental techniques. The book is rich in refer- 
ences to other books and articles and to the 
work of many investigators. The style makes 
it highly readable. 

H. J. S. 


Middle East. By H. V. Morton. New York, 
Dodd, Mead, 1941. 374 p. $3.00. 


With the center of the world’s interest 
moving to the Eastern Mediterranean, many 
people wish to enlarge upon their perhaps 
vague knowledge of the countries of the 
Middle East. H. V. Morton, one of the most 
popular of travel writers, has put into one 
volume portions of Jn the Steps of the Mas- 
ter, In the Steps of St. Paul and Through 
Lands of the Bible, and has added sections 
on Turkey and Greece. He gives historical 
information, atmosphere and __ illustrative 
anecdotes in a style that is vivid, kindly and 
humorous. His side-lights on incidents in the 
Bible and in classical literature are illuminat- 
ing. A refreshing and readable book. 

L.. Wa 


The Touch of the Master’s Hand. With 
Ninety Other Poems. By Myra Brooks Welch. 
Elgin, Illinois, Elgin Press, 1941. 110 p. 
$1.00. 

The poetic thoughts gathered together in 
this small volume touch upon the whole 
range of human emotions, as they deal with 
home and love, laughter and tears, and faith 
and hope. They interpret life in the Chris- 
tian way. Perhaps the poem best known and 
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-most widely used in addresses, radio pro- 
grams and services is the one which gives 
title to the book. The poems are sincerely 
religious and particularly inspiring when one 
_ knows that they come from the pen of one 
who has maintained and strengthened her 
faith during a long period of illness. The 
collection should provide a needed antidote 
for present-day cynicism. 
W. E. D. 


_ Around: the Mediterranean with My 
Bible. By Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. Bos- 
ton, W. A. Wilde, 1941. 356 p. $3.00. 


The reader will not delve very far into 
this interesting travelog before he will forget 
his arm chair and with the author will first 
glimpse Gibraltar, or drive down the road 
to Bethlehem. His will be a rich experience, 
for the author has a thorough understanding 
of biblical literature, has traveled this way 
unhurriedly and frequently, and has a knowl- 
edge of the secular history of the regions 
visited and of recent archeological explora- 
tions. Under her guidance, he will observe 
customs and places which might easily escape 
one making the trip for the first time, and 


he will find Bible accounts taking on new_ 


life and meaning. 
W. E. D. 


Readings in the Foundations of Edu- 
cation. Harold Rugg, General Editor. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. Volume 
I, $3.65, 1001 p. Volume IJ, $2.50, 672 p. 

A group of educators at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, with Professor Harold 
Rugg as general editor, have made available 
in these two large volumes, a total of more 
than sixteen hundred pages of selected read- 
ings on education. The readings are the main 
source materials for the study of educational 
foundations as partial fulfillment of require- 
ments for the Master’s Degree at the Col- 
lege. 

There are several hundred excerpts from 
articles and books representing nearly four 
hundred sources and perhaps half as many 
writers. Space does not permit listing all 
titles for the twelve parts of the two volumes 
but a few will serve to indicate content: 
Part I—Education and Transition in Western 
Culture; Part IV—The Cultural and Com- 
munity Foundations of Education; Part V— 
Reconstruction of Our Scientific, Artistic, and 
Moral-religious Traditions. 

ES eeSs 


The World-View of Jesus. By Elmer 
W. K. Mould. New York, Harpers, 1941. 
238 p. $2.00. 


Jesus is here identified as a Teacher of 
Wisdom. There is discussion of the philoso- 
phy which Jesus inherited from his environ- 
ment and the philosophy which he himself 
taught regarding such major concepts as 
the Cosmos, Man, Providence and Purpose, 
Evil, the Future, the Kingdom of God, the 
Remnant, and Enduring Values. 


The Skills of the Beginning Case 
Worker. By Florence Hollis, Lucia B. Clow, 
and a Study Committee. New York, Family 
Welfare Association of America, 1941. 30 p. 
$.30. ‘ J 

Three papers evaluating ‘the skills of the 
case worker from the point of view of the: 
(a) professional school, (b) the social work 
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agency, and (c) the case worker. Suggestive 
to the progressive supervisor and teacher of 
church schools. 


Milton in the Puritan Revolution. By 
Don M. Wolfe. New York, Nelson, 1941. 
496 p. $4.00. 


A thoughtful and carefully documented 
study of Milton’s part in the Puritan revolu- 
tion as seen from his own writings and re- 
flected in those of his contemporaries. 


We Are Not Divided. By John A. Hutch- 
ison. New York, Round Table Press, 1941. 
336 p. $3.00. 


An informing and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the history, policies, and program of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 


Books Received 


*America, by David Cushman Coyle. Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation. $.25. 

CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND CAROLS, com- 
piled by Ruthella Rodeheaver. Rodeheaver 
Hall-Mack Company. $.25. $2.50 per dozen. 

*THE CHurcH AND THE New Orper, by 
William Paton. Macmillan. $1.50. 

THE CHURCH THROUGH THE AcEs, by The- 
odore G. Tappert. The United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House. $.50. A Study of the history 
of the Christian Church in the more advanced 
series of texts in the Lutheran Leadership 
Course. 

THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS, THE 
NATIONAL YouTH ADMINISTRATION, AND THE 
Pustic Scuoors, by Educational Policies 
Commission. National Education Association 
of the United States and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. $.25. A 
statement on national government. policies 
in education. It traces the development of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration from relief 
measures exclusively to agencies providing 
a training program outside the established 
public school system. The Commission rec- 
ommends a return to the established custom 
of state-local control of education and a 
reorganization of the public schools to pro- 
vide work training for youth and young 
adults. The federal government should sup- 
ply educational leadership and “furnish fi- 
nancial aid to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities.” 

*CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, an 
Anthology, compiled by Thomas S. Kepler. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $3.50. d 

*CREATIVE Group WorK ON THE CAMPUS. 
A Developmental Study of Certain Aspects of 
Student Life, by Louise Price. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. $3.25. 

* A CREED FOR FREE Men. A Study of Loy- 
erent by William Adams Brown. Scribner’s. 

2.50. 

DiscoveryY—A Guidebook for Living, by 
Robert M. Bartlett. Association. $1.50. An- 
other book by the popular writer of inspira- 
tional literature for youth. It is a collection 
of short excerpts from the best minds of our 
time—“arranged to help you build a personal 
faith and:a program of action.” 

Every Man’s Book, by Francis Carr Stif- 
ler. Harper. $1.00. Radio addresses by the 
Editorial Secretary of the American Bible 
Society. 

Farra anp Nurture, by H. Shelton Smith. 
Scribner’s. $2.00. ; 

*Ger More Our or Lire, by Catherine 
Groves. Association. $1.25. ' 

. THE Gist OF THE Lesson, by R. A. Tor- 
rey. Revell. $.35. 

Tue Hearinc or ScHoor Cuitpren. A Sta- 
tistical Study of Audiometric and Clinical 
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Records, by Antonio Ciocco and Carroll E. 
Palmer. Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment, National Research Council. $1.00. 

How I Tourep tHE Wortp on Nortutnc, 
by Walter Buchler. London, Useful Publi- 
cations. $.50. 

In His Care, by John Schmidt. Muhlen- 
berg. $.15, $1.50 per dozen, $10.00 per 100. 

Jesus—Tue Man anp Mystery, by Frank 
J. Ewart. Baird-Ward. $1.00. 

THE JOURNAL oF HicHER Epucation. Vol- 
ume XII, Number 8. “Religion in State Uni- 
versities,” by Clarence Prouty Shedd. Ohio 
State University. $.35. “Conscious of a wide- 
spread interest in religion among college ad- 
ministrators and other leaders in higher edu- 
cation, the author of this article devoted a 
sabbatical leave to an intensive study of the 
place of religion in state universities through- 
out the country. Mr. Shedd is Director of 
Studies on Religion in Higher Education and 
Professor of Christian Methods of the Divin- 
ity School, Yale University.” 

THE KEEPER OF THE Kinc’s Inn (A Christ- 
mas Interlude), by Robert Harris Gearhart, 
Jr. United Lutheran Church in America. 
$.75. A delightful Christmas story, with Old 
Testament history as a background. 

A Lamp or BurnisHeD Gop, by Paul H. 
Krauss. The United Lutheran Publication 
House. $.50. x 

*A LittLeE Book or Prayers, by Emilie 
Fendall Johnson. Viking. $1.00. 

*MAKER OF MEN, The Secret of Character 
Building, by Sherwood Eddy. Harper. $1.50. 

More DevorionaL Tatks, by Frankie 
Oliver Ivy. (For Women’s Organizations.) 
Standard Publishing Company. $.50. 

+One PropHeT—anp ANOTHER, by Ethel 
Cutler. Woman’s Press. $1.50. 

Packy Cuimps Pike’s PEak, by Maud - 
Mattox Keithley. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. 
A story of small animal life in the Western 
mountains. 

{THe PLAyLeapErs’ Manual, by Margaret 
E. Mulac. Association. $2.75. 

Pornts For Empuasis. A Vest Pocket 
Commentary on the International Sunday 
School Lessons, Improved Uniform Series, 
for 1942, by Hight C Moore. Broadman, 
$.35. 

Soctat INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE BE- 
HAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN, by Ruth Pear- 
son Koshuk. Society for Research in Child 
Development, National Research Council. 
$1.00. A survey of research studies in the 
field defined in the title of the monograph. 

*SocrAL LEARNING AND IMITATION, by Neal 
E. Miller and John Dollard. Yale University. 
$3.50. 

TARBELL’Ss TEACHERS’ GuIDE, by Martha 
Tarbell. Revell. $2.00. , 

Tuey Live and Are Not Far Away, by 
Morris H. Turk, Barnes. $1.00. This is the 
fourth reprint of a popular book first pub- 
lished in 1923. The author was a widely 
known clergyman, 

THINKING ABOUT JESUS, edited by Margaret 
Fisher. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. $1.00. (Mimeographed) A collection 
of the work of a group of graduate students 
who “spent several months thinking together 
of the life of Jesus and its significance for 
contemporary life.” The materials contain 
contributions from thirteen persons and a 
good deal in the way of fresh approach and 
point of view. 

UnpErsTANDING YoursELF. The Mental 
Hygiene of Personality, by Ernest R. Groves. 
Emerson Books. $2.50. A-revised edition of 
a popularly written, but scientifically sound 
introduction to mental hygiene. 

Winpows on Lire, by Carl Heath Kopf. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

*Tue Worps or THE FATHER, by J. L. 
Moreno. Alliance Book Corporation. $3.00. 


+ Reviewed in this issue. 
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The Journal this Month 


For soME TIME the Editorial Board 
had planned a special number for Jan- 
uary on “Christian Education for a 
New World.” World events have moved 
very rapidly in recent weeks and it 
has been decided to postpone the con- 
sideration of this topic until some time 
in the future when it can be taken up 
more in the light of the current situa- 
tion. 

Instead, we present a potpourri of 
articles on various phases of our task. 
We are especially proud to have a 
statement by the Archbishop of York 
on the spiritual foundations of liberty. 
The discussion by Professor Limbert 
of the problems and possibilities of 
group work in church schools will be 
of interest to all teachers. “Drama at 


inally . bk, 


Fountain Street” is the story of an un- 
usual and ambitious program in a 
local church. 

A strong emphasis on race relations 
will be noted in these pages, inciden- 
tally in many of the articles and par- 
ticularly in two as well as in the wor- 
ship programs for February 8, Race 
Relations Sunday. Do you remember 
the play “No Pleasant Bread,” in the 
July-August number, 1941? It would 
be a good one for your drama society 
to produce during February. You can 
send to us for copies to supply the cast. 

The editors will be interested to 
know of any particularly good pro- 
grams used on New Year’s Eve. This 
occasion, which frequently is cele- 
brated in vulgar or meaningless ways, 


They Do the Work— 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


AGAINST the 
background of the 
lovely early au- 
tumn foliage and 
magnificent moun- 
tains of. North 
Carolina, the Com- 
mittee on Religious 
Education of Chil- 
dren last Septem- 
ber held its “work” 
meeting for 1941. 
For a week there 
was intensive activity, reflecting the 
many things that the Committee has 
recently caused to happen. Among 
these things have been the follow- 
ing: 

A careful restudy of goals of Chris- 
tian education of children. 

A thoughtful consideration of what 
is meant by the evangelism of children 
and the development of plans to inter- 
pret evangelism to parents and workers 
with children. 

The preparation of film slide pro- 
grams in color for use in conferences 
and training schools. 

An interpretation of the findings of 
the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy for the church 
constituencies. 

The planning of a series of textbooks 
for use in weekday schools and vaca- 
tion schools. 

The conducting of a series of nine- 
teen regional conferences, from Maine 
to California, in which national work- 
ers conferred with selected local church 
workers on problems of curriculum 
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and program, and with volunteer area 
workers on matters of field work, con- 
ducting institutes, promotion and the 
like. 

The continuing work of the Commit- 
tee includes cooperation with other 
Committees of the International Coun- 
cil dealing with leadership education, 
field program, research, and parent and 
family life education. It also partici- 
pates in the work of other interdenomi- 
national agencies with common inter- 
ests. And it works with non-church 


agencies which influence the program. 


of Christian education of children, such 
as the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation. 

The thirty-five members of the Com- 
mittee represent varied experience 
and even more varied points of view. 
Yet the Committee manages—usually— 
to work in a spirit of good fellowship, 
and the members take a lively interest 
in the personal interests of one an- 
other, whether this be buying a new 
rug for the spinster apartment, taking 
a winter vacation, or planning the edu- 
cation of young nieces and nephews. 
One male visitor in a Committee ses- 
sion came out with this slanderous re- 
mark: “I understand now how CREC 
gets so much done. The members all 
talk at once, and so, since no one 
listens to what anyone else says in 
committee meeting anyway, they soon 
get the discussion out of the way!” 

Miss Florence E. Norton, Director of 
Children’s Work for the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., is Chairman of 


the Committee. 


can be made one of real significance, 
particularly to young people. A party 
at the church during the evening, fol- 
lowed by a late supper and then a 
midnight worship service, such as the 
one in the December number, may give 
a steadying sense of fellowship and re- 
assurance at the beginning of what 
looks to many like a grim and un- 
happy new year. 


What Do You Mean— 
Ecumenical ? 


AccorpInc to Dr. Cavert of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches: “The word 
‘ecumenical’ is becoming domesticated 
within the Christian vocabulary. It is 
coming into use because Christians are 
having a fresh experience and must 
have some way of describing it. A 
friend who is a clever phrase-maker 
sums the matter up by saying that the 
word ‘ecumenical’ is phonetically ex- 
ecrable and logically questionable, but 
is etymologically incontestable,- psy- 
chologically estimable, and pragmati- 
cally inevitable!” 


The "“One-Days” 


Wr1t there be a convention in your 
town? As announced on page 4, April 
is to be the big month for promoting 
the cause of Christian education 
throughout the country. There will be 
135 one-day conventions. If you go to 
one of them you will probably hear a 
speech by someone who has written for 
the Journal or has been talked about on 
this page. Teams of denominational ex- 
ecutives, council workers, staff mem- 
bers of the International Council, and 
leading educators will tour the country. 
Write your city or state council and 
find out which one will be held nearest 
to you. Then plan to go and take your 
superintendents and teachers with you. 
It will be a big day for everyone and 
there is no telling how much you may 
learn! 

The April Journal is to be a One- 
Day Convention in print. The articles 
will follow the same themes discussed 
in the principle addresses and in the 
discussion periods throughout the day 
of the convention, It will serve as a sub- 
stitute for those who just could not go, 
and as a reference book for those who 
did go and want to remember what was 
said. Plan now to order extra copies 
so every teacher can have one. 
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Jhreading. a needle was hard! 
Remember the days when threading a needle was one of your serious problems? 
Almost all of us do and now look at us—with homes to manage, children to 
educate, adult classes to inspire and keep interested. But help for almost all 


these problems is provided in a set of six books so full of valuable information 
and guidance that we call them the 


“ HANDYBOOKS. Edited by Lewis 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING ADULTS ; 
Sherrill, 75 cents each copy. 


By Earl F. Zeigler 

THE CHURCH AS TEACHER 

By John Murdoch Maclanis 

HOW TO TEACH IN THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL. By Paul H. Vieth 
IMPROVING YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
By Paul H. Vieth 
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CHURCH. By Lewis J. Sherrill LOS ANGELES 311 South Spring Street 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
A Hymnal 


Here is a new all service Hymnal con- 
taining over five hundred hymns se- 


lected by a large committee represent- 


ing both the small and large churches. 


Included are hymns of Courage, Comfort, Cheer, Assurance and Salva- 
tion suitable for the whole family as they worship together. It is not 
only usable in the church worship service, but in the Junior and Young 
Peoples Divisions of the church and church school. Its complete index 


readily indicates those hymns suitable for various groups and occasions. 


In addition to the hymns there are sixty pages of worship materials 


particularly adapted for use in our Christian churches. 


This excellent hymnal has to be seen to be appreciated. Send for a 


returnable sample copy. 


Price $100.00 a Hundred Copies 
Not Prepaid. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
St. Louis, Mo. 


‘FOR THE PEOPLE 
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OF THE PEOPLE 
BY THE PEOPLE 
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“Inter-Church Hymnal” 
blends established ideals and 
pioneering spirit. Produced by 
an utterly new editorial method. 


Meets Every Church Need 


Reflects the musical taste and 
preference of religious America. 
Its music stirs the soul, lifts the 
hearts of worshippers and uni- 
fies the whole congregation. 
Truly a hymnal of the people. 


“Aids-to-Worship” section, 
96 pages, supplies a golden treas- 
ury of public and private 
devotion. 


For Church School and Junior Church 


“American Church and Church School 
Hymnal’’—$55.00 per 100, not prepaid. Fully 
orchestrated. 
“American Junior Church School Hymnal” 
—$40.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

@ Lacquered bindings preserve original fresh 
appearance, prevent tarnishing of gold title and 
add years of service. 


Mail coupon for returnable sample. 


‘Biglow-Main-Excell Co. 


5703-A2 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO. 
5703-A2 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send returnable sample(s) of book(s) checked: 


O INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL 
QO) American Church and Church School Hymnal 
0 American Junior Church School Hymnal 


Address - : 
Church and Denom. 


Plan to buy new books (when).-.........--- 
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The New Book by 
GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


Dr. Buttrick’s first book in seven years 
—the answer to a long-felt need for a 
comprehensive book on prayer. Here 
is a searching study of the prayer-life 
of Jesus, a working philosophy of 
prayer, an equally forthright psychol- 
ogy of prayer; concluding in a prac- 
tical regimen of both private prayer 
and corporate devotion. 


The Contents: INTRODUCTORY-—This 
Great Round-about, the World. Jesus and 
Prayer. PRAYER AND THE WORLD— 
Some Defective Theories of Prayer. Jesus’ 
Assumptions in Prayer. The Problem of 
Petitionary Prayer. Petitionary Prayer and 
Natural Law. The Problem of Intercessory 
Prayer. The Bounds and Boundlessness of 
Prayer. PRAYER AND PERSONALITY— 
Prayer and Our Wandering Attention. 
Prayer, Suggestion, and Faith. Prayer, In- 
stinct, and Motive. Prayer, Memory, and 
the Subconscious. Prayer, Imagination, 
and Thought. Prayer and Conscience. Per- 
sonality and Prayer’s Forms. Personality 
and Corporate Prayer. WAY OF PRAYER 
—A Way of Private Prayer. A Way of 
Corporate Prayer. Prayer and the New 
World. 

JANUARY RELIGIOUS 


BOOK CLUB SELECTION $2.75 


YOUTH WORK IN THE CHURCH 
The New Book by NEVIN Fe HARNER 


This guide for leaders of youth in the local church is a clear, 
simple, and practical presentation of a well-rounded program 
that will enable young people to find themselves really at home 
in their own organizations and in the Church as a whole. 


The Contents: YouTH CONFRONTS THE CHURCH. SIX BAsIC NEEDS OF 
YOUTH. THE PLACE OF YOUTH IN THE CHURCH. YOUTH AND THE CHURCH 
SERVICE. YOUTH AND THE CHURCH SCHOOL, THE YOUTH SOCIETY OR 
FELLOWSHIP. METHODS OF WorK WITH YouTH. THE WorKER HIM- 
SELF. SEVERAL FORGOTTEN MEN AMONG YOUTH. BEYOND THE LOCAL 


CHURCH. 


To Improve Your 
Skills in Dealing 
With People! 


$1.75 


HOW JESUS DEALT WITH MEN 
The New Book by RAYMOND CALKINS 


Alive with timely hints and helpful suggestions for all who wish 
to serve their fellows, this book discusses the procedures of 
Jesus in dealing with people suffering from disordered bodies, 
minds, and spirit. The author first considers the skills and the 
strategy employed by Jesus. The ten chapters which follow 
examine in detail His methods in dealing with the peculiar 
needs of ten familiar New Testament personalities. 


The Chapters: THE STRATEGY OF JESUS. NICODEMUS. THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. THE PARALYTIC. 
THE BLIND MAN. “WHo ToucHED ME?” THE RICH YOUNG MAN, THE POOL OF BETHESDA. THE 


SYROPHOENICIAN WOMAN. ZACCHAEUS. SIMON THE PHARISEE. 


$1.75 


A Theology for 
Christian Youth 
HENRY DAVID GRAY 


“A simple, orderly, and easily read- 
able account of the Christian faith and 
the reasons for believing it.”—Chris- 
tian Century. 


“A daring venture, dealing with twelve 
great themes. . . . It compresses much 
truth into small compass.’’—Georgia 
Harkness. 


$1 


Letters to a Young 
People’s Leader 


GLORIA DIENER GLOVER 


These letters comprise “a brief, simple, 
thoroughgoing, but thoroughly practi- 
cal guide to help workers with young 
people. Educational. principles are ap- 
plied with common sense.”—Christian- 
Evangelist. 

75 cents 


Jesus as They 
Remembered Him 
CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 


Characterized by Professor E. S. Brightman as 


“Informing, inspiring, and illuminating, this 
new study examines the great Personality 
from twelve essential points of view: His En- 
vironment. His Heritage. His Body. His Ex- 
periences. His Mind. His Emotions, His Mo- 
tives. His Unpopularity. His Distinctive Quali- 
ties. His Perfection. His Gospel. His Achieve- 
ments. 


$1.50 


Honest Answers to 


Honest Questions 
S. RALPH HARLOW 


“Eminently sane and appealing counsel on 
questions which sincere youth is constantly 
asking—problems such as marriage, the rela- 
tion to parents, the use of Sunday, democracy 
and internationalism, the Christian use of 
money.”—Presbyterian Tribune. 


$1 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS e 


Young Leaders 
in Action 
ISAAC KELLEY BECKES 


Practical guidance for making the 
youth program successful in the real 
situations of any local church. “The 
method of presentation is that of 
stories illustrating what can be done, 
how it may be done, and the qualifica- 
tions of leadership.”"—Christian Cen- 
tury. 


Stories for Junior 
Worship ALICE GEER KELSEY 


The delightful content of these 35 ap- 
pealingly fresh and original stories fill 
the “story hour” need in church, school, 
and home. They are grouped under 
six themes: Stories of the Out-of-Doors. 
Stories from History and Legend. 
Stories of the Followers of Jesus Today. 
Stories of the Holidays. Stories from 
the Old Testament. Stories That Might 
Have Been in New Testament Days. 


$1 


At Your Own Bookstore! 
PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, PRINTER 


